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| jam Albert, King of the Belgians, 


saw the sterling silver service later 
to bear his name, its regal simplicity and 
rare charm brought forth his warmest 
admiration. Discriminating Americans 


have given it enthusiastic patronage. 


Its contour is graceful. High lights and 
shadows make striking play on its deftly 
manipulated surface. Like a lovely 
painting, like any fine work of art, you 
will find its charm growing with the 
years. An exquisite modern example 
of the age-old art of the craftsman in 
precious metals. 


Based on a Colonial motif, Gorham 
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tecommends King Albert especially for 
the Colonial or Georgian home or 
apartment. It is produced in sterling 
silver in complete dinner sets, tea sets, 
coffee services by the Gorham Master 
Craftsmen—and it is but one of the 


27 Gorham patterns with which your 


jeweler can supply you. (Teaspoons, 
$9.50 for six. Dessert Knives, $20 for 
six. Dessert Forks, $20 for six.) 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
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AL robs OUr GUMS of exercise and 


OOD as it is to the 
taste, the food we eat 
today is doing untold dam- 
age to our teeth and to our 
gums. As any dentist will 
tell you, this modern diet of 
ours is too soft, too creamy, 
too easily masticated, to 
give the gums the daily 
stimulation they need to remain in health. 
Lacking coarse fibre, our food deprives 
our gums of exercise. Lacking exercise, 
the blood courses but slowly within the 
gum walls. Softness of the tissues ensues 
—the gums become dormant. “Pink 
tooth brush” appears. Gingivitis, Vin- 


cent’s disease and even pyorrhea can fol- 
low in its train. 


What to do to keep your 
gums in health 


In this day and age, you cannot revert to 


the primitive provender that would give 
your gums the stimulation they need. 


Nowadays you can’t very well chew 
fibre. You can’t change the menus of the 


restaurants. You can’t become eccentric 
in the food you serve at home. But you 


gives rise to’ pink tooth brush.” 
Counteract its bad effects with 


| pana and massage 


can provide the same effects—you can ac- 
complish all good to your gums through 
the use of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 
In this way you avoid “pink tooth brush.” 
In this way you firm the walls of your 
gums. In this way youimprove the beauty 
and the health of your entire mouth. 


Follow the good advice of the 
foremost dentists 


The method proposed by dentists is 
simplicity itself. It is a gentle massage of 
the gums—with the brush or with the fin- 
gers—performed faithfully, twice a day, 


vy 


Even if your gums bother 
you seldom or never, the 
twice-daily use of Ipana 
and massage is @ wise pre- 
ventive measure. 





at the time you brush your 
teeth. Thousands of den- 
tists order their patients to 
use Ipana for massage as 
well as for the usual clean- 
ing with the brush. For 
Ipana is a tooth paste spe- 
cifically compounded to 
tone and stimulate the 
gums while it cleans the teeth. It contains 
ziratol, a preparation well-known to den- 
tists for its hemostatic and antiseptic 
properties. The profession has steadily 
supported Ipana since first it was placed 


upon the market. 


Give Ipana a 30 day trial 


So make a test of this modern tooth paste. 
Send the coupon for the ten-day sample 
if you wish. It will quickly prove Ipana’s 
delicious taste and its cleaning power. 


But a better way to try Ipana is to get 
a full-size tube and use it faithfully, twice 
a day, for one full month. Then, when 
you see how your gums have improved— 
in color, in texture and in health—you will 


know that Ipana deserves a permanent 


place on your bathroom shelf. 


HEPATICA / 


\ IPANA Tooth Paste # 


MADE BY 


THE MAKERS OF SAL 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T68 73 West Street. New York City 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name...... 


Address . . 
City... 
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Your face 


feels the difference 


instantly 


HILE you lather... while | 

you shave .. . your skin is 
bathed in a refreshing coolness that 
makes shaving ideal . . . not an 
ordeal. With Ingram’s . . . the 
pioneer coo/ shaving cream . . . you 


need no lotion. 


If your skin is tender .. . you 
need Ingram’s more than ever. It 
heals the tiny nicks and scratches you 
can’t see but do fe/. It takes the re- 
sistance out of atough beard. . . and 





takes the pull out of a dull blade. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 


Even the package is different for 
this different shaving cream. 
Ingram’s comes to you in a neat 
blue jar . . . with a wide mouth. 
You can see that you are using just 
the right amount. No waste. The 
cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving. . . 
and doesn’t roll under cover when 
you are. Over a million men now 
enjoy cool shaves with Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream. Twice as many as 
last year. Three times as many as 
year before last. It won’t cost you 
anything to try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s every day tried it first—at our 
expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon... and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
cool shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 
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Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
873 10th St., Detroit, Mich. A/so Windsor, Canada. 


I want to find out what goes on when my beard comes off 

.. when I use INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM. Please send 
me the 7 Free Cool Shaves. 
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Tyler v. Lincoln 
Sirs: 

In your article TYLER VERSUS LINCOLN, 
[April 9], you seek to discredit certain criti- 
cisms made by me on Abraham Lincoln by 
attacking and underrating another President, 
John Tyler, who had, of course, nothing to do 





Lyon G. TYLER 
. Skillful ; Lincoln . . 


"Te . x a 
with the case. Your comment shows that you 
have not kept up with the historical advance, 
for scholars are now agreed that the Bank was 
never an issue in 1840 and that Tyler was not 
a Democrat adopted by the Whigs but that he 
had as good a standing in the Whig party as 
any other man—the Whig party being a com- 
posite party. Moreover, Tyler’s efforts for 
peace in 1861 exclude the idea that he had any 
“embitterment” against the government on ac- 
count of any party quarrel in 1841. 

Your article challenges a comparison. Both 


in 2 maze. 


Tyler and Lincoln were confronted with war | 


when they took office. In 1841 the menacing 
factor was Great Britain, supported by France 
and Mexico. Had war ensued, the Union would 
have been “encircled with a wall of fire.’ From 
this threatening situation the country emerged, 
by Tyler’s skillful diplomacy, a world power, 
and without any bloodshed whatever. The 
factors in this result were the great Treaty of 
Washington (1842), negotiated, as Daniel Web- 
ster, Tyler’s Secretary of State, declared, “from 
step to step and from day to day under the 
President’s own immediate supervision and di- 
rection,” the virtual protectorate established over 
the Hawaiian Islands, the annexation of Texas 
which made possible the acquisition of California 
AR eS EE ER TS 
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a golf ball 


More golfers play 
a Dunlop than any other 


make of fine golf ball. 
This is evidence that 
in a Dunlop they 
find qualities 
possessed by 
no other 


ball. 





IMPORTED BLACK 
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With 


a Dunlop 
on the tee, the 
combination of ev- 
ery advantage that can 
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and New Mexico, and the opening of the Orient 
through the first treaty with China. 

There was no war, and Tyler’s patient nego- 
tiation contrasted with Lincoln’s conduct, who 
with the dissolution of the Union staring him in 
the face made no attempt, as President-elect, to 
aid Tyler’s peace efiorts as Virginia Commis- 
sioner to Buchanan and as President of the Peace 
Convention. After Lincoln’s inauguration his 
mind appeared in a kind of maze. He signed 
important papers without reading them, and 
while refusing to see the Confederate Commis- 
sioners, suffered them to tarry in Washington, 
where they were fed with all sorts of promises 
by Seward, his Secretary of State. What does 
James Schouler, a friendly historian say? It 
is that Lincoln’s behavior through the month of 
March, 1861 was as “though he had no policy 
and was waiting for his Cabinet to form one for 
him.” And yet this month was the crucial 
period of his administration, for the issue of 
peace or war was then decided! 

His resolve after weeks of vacillation to rein- 
force Fort Sumter was a confession of bank- 
ruptcy in statesmanship, which is concerned with 
the preservation of human values and not the 
destruction of them. After that decision, force 
of the mass, and not skill of the individual, was 
called to the settlement of questions, and the 
North having the superior power won the war, 
as it would doubtless have done under any Pres- 
ident. But how near Lincoln came to losing 
the war is shown by his saying that without the 
aid of the Negro troops taken from the South’s 
own population “he would have had to give up 
the war in three weeks.” 

Throughout the war Lincoln danced from one 
position to another. Want of space prevents 
the mention of but two notorious instances of 
his instability. He decided to issue a procla- 
mation of emancipation in July, 1863, but when 
Seward showed him its impropriety at the time, 
he admitted his error, pocketed his paper and 
for months later talked on both sides of the 
question. He at first decided to write a paper 
justifying the action of Captain Wilkes in seiz- 
ing the Confederate Commissioners from the 
British steam packet Trent, but shortly joined 
with his Cabinet in making a humiliating apology 
to Great Britain. 

As to the domestic history of John Tyler’s 
administration, Daniel Webster eulogized his 
substitute measure for the Bank, called “the 
Exchequer” as “second” only in promise to the 
Constitution itself, 

He pronounced his treatment of Dorr’s Re- 
bellion in Rhode Island as “worthy of all 
praise,” and his management of the _ public 
funds as “remarkably cautious, exact and par- 
ticular.” In Tyler’s time there were no public 
defaulters, no corrupt army contracts, and noth- 
ing resembling the present oil scandals. Instead 
of building up a colossal debt like Lincoln, 
Tyler reduced the one that came to him, and 
administered the government on one fourth less 
expense than his predecessor, Van Buren. 

Alexander H. Stephens said of Tyler’s State 
Papers that “in point of ability they compared 
favorably with those of any of his predecessors,” 
and Jefferson Davis said that ‘“‘He was the most 
felicitous among the orators he had known.” 

Coming to more personal matters; how is it 
possible to associate Tyler with such filthy 
stories as are ascribed to Lincoln by his friends? 
Granting that Tyler could not have written 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, it is also true that 
he could not have written, at any period of his 
life, the indecent letter which Lincoln wrote to 
a Mrs. Owens concerning a lady to whom he had 
proposed and by whom he had been rejected, 
nor could he have written any letter like that 
which Lincoln wrote to General Grant in 1865 
asking that his son, aged 22, who had been kept 
at Harvard College, despite the draft, should be 
put on his staff and “not in the ranks.” Tyler 
had two grandsons, privates in the Confederate 
Army, one of whom was killed and the other 
wounded, and two sons by his second marriage 
who surrendered at Appomattox aged 16 and 18. 

Nor does it require any studied argument to 
make a Christian of John Tyler. As a member 
of the Episcopal Church he talked the language 
of Jesus. When being solicited to help the son 
of one of his political persecutors he said, “I 
would seek no sweeter revenge over my enemies 
than to do them favors.” 

As to his general appearance the famous 
Charles Dickens, who saw him in 1842, wrote 
of his “mild and pleasant appearance” and his 
“remarkably unaffected, gentlemanly agreeable 
manners” and added “in his whole carriage and 
demeanor he became his station singularly well.” 

Quite in contrast was the descriptionof Lincoln 











Here, 


Mr. Secretary of Commerce, 


is the answer 
of one industry 





No.5 of a series inspired by the report of Secretary 
Hoover's Committee on Elimination of Waste 





Foresight and Farsight 


in Purchasing ~ w ~w 


T Western Electric a highly trained purchasing 
staff is the “lookout” that guides the purchasing 
for practically the entire telephone industry. 


The basis for all this is the unique relationship 
between Western Electric—which purchases, manu- 
factures and distributes—and the Bell System, which 
utilizes the nation’s telephone equipment. This 
great telephone system computes and transmits to 
Western Electric a general view of its requirements 
five years ahead, detailed schedules one year ahead. 

To meet such long-time planning this Company 
must make sure in advance of its sources of supply. 
Before any source dries up it must seek another, 
perhaps at some remote corner of the earth. When 
a shortage of one material threatens, it must find 
another material every bit as reliable. It also must 
buy at prices which are fair to the seller, in order 
that he may remain a reliable source of supply. 

This purchasing control correlates material with 
machinery of production, it avoids excessive inven- 
tories, it is an important factor of economy. 


Western Eleciric 


Purchasers...Manufacturers... Distributors 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects ~ ~~ 


Accounting Chemistry Italian 
Algebra Child Psychology Juvenile Story Writing 
American Government Contemporary Novel Latin 
American History Drafting Literature 
American Literature Drama Magazine Article Writ- 
Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting ing 
Astronomy Economics Marketing 
Banking Economic Geography Mathematics 
Biblical Literature English Personnel Administra- 
Biology {nglish Literature tion 
Botany {ssay Writing Philosophy 
Boy Scouting <uropean History Photoplay Composition 
Business Administration — Fire Insurance Physics 
Business English French Psychology 
Business Law Geometry Psychology in Business 
Business Organization German Public Speaking 
Composition Government Religion 
Dramatic Grammar Secretarial Studies 
English Greek Short Story Writing 
Various Languages Harmony Sociology 
Lyric Poetry History Spanish, etc., etc. 


HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the 

special requirements of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. Everyone who 
enrolls for a Columbia course is personally instructed by a member 
of the University teaching staff. 
The: University will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational inter- 
ests our instructors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if they are not listed above 
because additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has prepared courses cover- 
ing the equivalent of four years of High Scheol study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot conven- 
iently undertake classroom work. We shall be glad tosend you our special bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Time 6-4-28 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Ilome Study Courses. I am interested 
in the following subject: 
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by Col. Theodore Lyman of Massachusetts, 
an officer on General Meade’s staff, who saw 
Lincoln not long before his death: ‘There was 
an expression of plebeian vulgarity in his face. 
You recognize the recounter of coarse stories.” 
Lyon G. TYLER 

“Lion’s Den” 

Holdcroft P. O., 

Charles City Co., Va. 

The statement of Trme which oc- 
casioned Dr. Tyler’s letter was to the 
effect that compared to Abraham Lincoln, 
John Tyler was “historically a dwarf.”— 
Eb. 
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Will Not Have It 


Sirs: 

We don’t want a parochial product in the 
presidency and I don’t want you Time after 
seeing a copy. 

The frontispiece [Gov. Smith], April 30, gives 
me enough of Time for all time. Please cancel. 

. I will not have it in my home. 


Joun T. Harsorp, M. D. 


Dallastown, Pa. 


Whew! 
Sirs: 

... Ziggy’s face on the front cover, and 
Bishop McConnell on page 30 [Time, May 14]. 


Whew! 
A. E. BRUCE 








—— + ——— 


Claremont, Calif. 








Dumpy 
Sirs: 

Time has so much good in it, so much to 
recommend it that if a little better judgment 
were exercised, less criticism would be in order. 

For instance, in your May 14 issue, 3rd 
column, page 18, what possible excuse have you 
for referring to the late Queen Victoria of 
England as “dumpy’’; the word lacks respect 
when it refers to that beloved ruler of a Great 
Nation who during her life was described as 
“the most Queenly woman and the most womanly 
Queen of her time.” 

CHARLES R. STOREY 

Brockton, Mass. 

“Dumpy” is an exact, descriptive ad- 
jective, meaning, according to Webster’s 
New International, “short and thick, of 
proportionately low stature.” TIME is ex- 


act.—Eb. 

—— + —- 
Hammond Flayed 
Sirs: 


I gather increasing entertainment each week, 
from Time’s letters, especially from such divert- 
ing ones as that of John H. Hammond Jr., 
(May 7). This lad must be very Junior indeed; 
the sophomoric conceit fairly oozes from him. 
The prospect of your losing Mr. Hammond Jr.’s 
patronage, “unless you change your style or 
start a phonographic record department” must 
present a saddening alternative. Incidentally, 
our Junior’s use of such verbal banalities as 
“quite a few,” “Variety has far more than you” 
and so on, emphasizes the nerve of him, in 
assuming the role of Mentor to Time in the 
matter of style. 

May the rest of us hope that Time will 
mercifully refrain from forming its style on Mr. 
Hammond Jr.’s model? We might stand for the 
canned music department, but not for the other. 

CarRL MARSHALL 

Ettersburg, Calif. 


No Hiding 
Sirs: 

Anent the regrettable misadventure of His 
Excellency Mahmoud Samy Pasha, Egyptian 
Minister to the U. S., at the Shenandoah Blossom 
Festival (Time, May 14), without wishing to 
enter into the grammatical status of that “dark- 
complected” gentleman, may I not suggest that 
perhaps the “stupid race-blindness” of which 
you speak might have been displayed not by 
Mrs. Reynolds but by those werm persuaders of 
the Pasha who failed to realize that the Negro 
strain is as evident when promulgated through 
a line of princes and pashas as when through 
the humblest Senegambian dragged unwillingly 
into slavery, and that, unfortunately, or other- 
wise, depending upon the point of view, neither 
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title nor position can hide it from the South- 
erner’s eye? 
ARCHIBALD McDONALD 

Ingram, Texas 

Let students of rhetoric re-read Sub- 
scriber McDonald’s letter. His one sen- 
tence contains 118 words grammatically 
arranged.—Eb. 
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Cringe 
Sirs: 

Don’t you honestly think it rather silly to 
call so mild a liberal as Heywood Broun “pink- 
ish?” And why, pray, should he not “omit 
tact?” Fancy the amazing, and disgusting phe- 
nomenon of a tactful Heywood Broun! And 
how about that stupid line in the same article 
(May 14, p. 26) parenthetically labelling the 
Nation “small but earnestly liberal weekly.” 
Small? Can it be that you measure the great- 
ness of a periodical by its subscription list? 
How Time must cringe before the Saturday 
Evening Post! If Time could produce just once 
a number as great as the least of the Nation’s 
fifty-two during the past year, what an achieve- 
ment that would be... . 

Ratpu F. WELD 


Middletown, Conn. 


Solve 
Sirs: 

Kindly indicate the solution of this problem. 
“The one-man Thompson machine gun weighs 
ten pounds, which is 100% lighter than any 
other weapon of similar functions.” (Time, May 
14.) Let x equal weight of other weapon. 


x-100%x=10. Solve for x. 
E. P. Lyon 

University of Minnesota 

Medical School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Subscriber-Dean Lyon’s question has 
been posed by 48 fellow-subscribers, but 
by none so neatly. “100%” is, of course, 
absurd. But the Thompson gun is much 
lighter.—Eb. 


Rolls-Royce 
Sirs: 

As a regular subscriber may I get you to 
settle a disputed question for me? Just write 
on this sheet below the name of the most ex- 
pensive automobile of American make and per- 
haps the two leading European cars. 


B. E. Tuom 


a 


Port Arthur, Tex. 

The most expensive U. S.-made automo- 
bile is the Rolls-Royce (Lonsdale Model) 
$19,885. Other expensive cars are the 
Isotta-Fraschini (Italy) $17,800; the His- 
pano-Suiza (France) $20,000.—Eb. 


Rockefeller C 
. Sirs: 

I very much regret the incomplete caption 
which you have placed under the cover-page 
picture of Mr. Rockefeller in Time of May 21. 
This read alone gives a most unfavorable and 
unjust impression of what Mr. Rockefeller is 
alleged to have stated on the subject of money. 

. On the cover you have “I believe it is a 
religious duty to get all the money you can. 
.. .” while on page 34 Mr. Rockefeller’s remark 
is stated: 

“I believe it is a religious duty to get all 
the money you can, fairly and honestly; to keep 
all you can, and to give away all you can.’ 

You should, I think, have made your quota- 
tion carry the "words ig fairly and honestly.” 

I have no special brief for Mr. Rockefeller 
Sr., whom I have had the pleasure of meeting 
but once, but for whose constructive contribu- 
tion to Ame rican life both through industry and 
philanthropy, in spite of some mistakes from a 
public point of view, which he may have made 
in the early conduct of his business, I have a 
great respect. Far more important is the gen- 
eral principle involved, namely, that of seeing 
that a right impression is given by every news- 
paper and magazine of the real purport of a 
public man’s remarks. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
Washington, D. C. 


es captions are often elliptical.— 
D. 
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"AFTER SHAVING LOTION | 


FeugireXegule| 


HOUBIGANT 
PARB-MEW YORK = 





ouup 
Peps Nike a skilled 


Barbers massage 
do it yourself in IO seconds ~ after shaving ~ « 


HER®’s good news for you fellows 
who wake up “sleepy”, with a tired, 
drawn, morning after look on your face 
++. Or you men who come home from 
the office tired, all in, feeling—and look- 
ing—like a limp rag. 
Here’s a way to pepright up in aninstant. 
Look as bright, spic and span as tho you 
just slipped out of a barber’s chair... 
in a minute, too, without muss or bother. 
Just pat a few drops of Fougere Royale 
Lotion on your face after you shave. 
You'll feel the difference instantly. Seems 
just like an electric vibrator for a moment 
—then cool, soothing, Dwi 


LL MYC. ‘Ad 
= ha ye 
After-Shaving a 
After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ Talcum, 50c 


Shaving Cream, 50¢ Eau vopgans, $1.25 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Facial Soap, 50¢ 





feel clean, awake, shipshape, ready for 
anything. It’s styptic as well ... in- 
stantly stops bleeding. Try it. 

And fora really perfect shave use the new 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. Here’s 
a cream that just can’t smart or burn. 
It’s non-caustic, non-irritating, balanced. 
You'll like these. Both are mildly per- 
fumed with Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), 
a pleasing wholesome outdoor fragrance. 
At drug stores everywhere. Generous 
samples free for the coupon below. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T8 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After- Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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\ ) YHAT has humorously been 
said of the handicap under 
whichanegotist labors—that 

“his overhead is too heavy for his out- 


put’’—is much more seriously true of 
the motor car manufacturer. 


If he is not extracting from every inch 
of his floor space, every ounce of his 
man power, every pound of raw mate- 
rial, and every unit of his mechani- 
cal equipment its fullest possible yield, 
the public must pay the piper in the 


cost of the motor car. 


rs 


The Chrysler principle of Standard- 
ized Quality —setting a common high 
standard of materials, methods, parts, 
processes and manufacture, and ap- 
plying them alike to four cars cover- 
ing four great central markets — was 
devised to defeat this inexorable law 
of overhead. 


The further Chrysler practice of 
giving infinitely more thought to the 
use made of factory floor space than 
to the size of the factory buildings, 
was likewise, worked out to hold 
down overhead. 


rs 


The Chrysler practice of swiftly and 
ruthlessly obsoleting machinery as 
soon as more scientific and economi- 
cal methods were devised by Chry- 
sler experts in efficiency, is likewise 
dictated by the determination to hold 
down overhead. 


The Chrysler policy of placing a 
premium on men and brains and 
| amor rather than mere size of pro- 

uction was another blow aimed 
at excessive overhead. 


The Chrysler principle, —~= 
from the very first, has Re ae Noe 


Lower 





been not to seek huge production by 
price but to compel volume by quality; 
and when a common high standard of 
quality was attained, to lower prices by 
spreading the cost over four great cars 
occupying distinctly different fields, 
but each drawing from the other in 
the combined use of the same mate- 
rials, parts and processes. 


& 


All of this sounds academic; but as a 
matter of fact it is an intensely prac- 
tical consideration whenever you 
come to consider the purchase of a 
motor car. 


It is almost undoubtedly a fact that 
Chrysler’s overhead is lower than 
that of any other quality manufac- 
turer, and as one result of that, in the 
four great price classes, Chrysler is 
also undoubtedly the world’s lowest- 
priced producer of quality cars. 


Study that statement — study what 
you give and what you get in a Chry- 
sler “52,” “62,” “72” or Imperial 
**80” and see if it is not 
borne out by the carsthem- 
selves and by the prices 
at which they are sold. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Vetoes 

V-0-T-E spells “Yes.” Dislocation of 
the vowels spells “veto,” a hard thing for 
a U. S. President to write. Not over 600 
vetoes have been written since the U. S. 
Government started functioning. In that 
time the Congresses have passed upwards 
of 50,000 bills and resolutions. 

President Coolidge wrote 13 vetoes dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress. He sent eight vetoes “up the hill” 
in one day last fortnight. His thirteenth 
(this session) was affixed last week to the 
McNary-Haugen Farm relief measure (see 
FARMERS). Senator McNary and Repre- 
sentative Haugen were called to the White 
House and told in advance that their work 
was disapproved because of the “equaliza- 
tion fee.” 

The President’s sharpest critics agreed 
that he had showed courage. His best 
friends, however, said that he would have 
undermined the G. O. P.’s chief bulwarks 
if he had done otherwise. They said it 
was by no means Hobson’s choice. Never- 
theless, forces were so balanced that none 
could suspect President Coolidge of de- 
parting from the convictions he expressed 
last year. 

Vetoing a measure causes a President 
more calculation than thought. Impor- 
tant vetoes have grave political bearing. 
The power is so nearly absolute. Not 
more than 50 vetoes have been overridden 
in the U. S. history. Fifteen of them were 
President Johnson’s (1865-69), and he 
was working on a Reconstruction (Post- 
Civil-War) program opposite to that de- 
sired by Congress. 

_ Historic vetoes, some of which figured 
in Presidential campaigns, include: 

Three famed vetoes of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States, by Presi- 
dents Madison, Jackson, Tyler. These 
were referred to in planks of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

President Cleveland vetoed (often by 
the “pocket” method—letting bills go 
when Congress was about to adjourn*) 
304 bills, mostly Civil War pensions. His- 
torian James Bryce commented: “By kill- 
ing more bills than all his predecessors put 
together had done, Mr. Cleveland is sup- 
posed to have improved the prospects of 
his re-election. . . . The nation . . . has 
good grounds for distrusting Congress.” 

President Wilson vetoed the Volstead 
Act. The House repassed it the same day, 
the Senate the next day. 

President Harding vetoed the Bonus 





*Should the President “pocket” a bill and do 
nothing for ten days, the bill, if Congress is still 
sitting, becomes law. But should Congress 
adjourn within ten days of a bill’s passage, the 
President can kill the bill by doing nothing. 











Mississipp1’s HowARD 


“There are at least ten states in 
which. ... 


(See p. 8) 


Bill and the Bill died, to be revived under 
President Coolidge and repassed over his 
veto. 

CA $125,000,000 increase in the Federal 
fund authorized to be loaned at low in- 
terest to U. S. ship-builders, which was 
approved by President Coolidge, looked 
to farmer-sympathizers who did not know 
how much money the U. S. has put at the 
farmer’s disposal (see p. 11), like sharp 
discrimination between Agriculture and 
Industry. President Coolidge signed the 
Jones-White Merchant Marine bill, pro- 
viding this increase, the same day he 
vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill also pro- 
vided comforting U. S. mail contracts for 
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U.S. shipmen. President Coolidge’s main 
reasons for approving the ship bill were 
two: It was designed to put more mer- 
chantmen operating from the U. S., under 
the U. S. flag; it required only five out of 
the seven votes of the U. S. Shipping 
Board to dispose of the 300-odd Govern- 
ment-owned ships remaining from the 
Wartime U. S. Emergency Fleet. Some 
Congressmen had tried to require the 
Board’s unanimous vote, or six-out-of- 
seven. President Coolidge is anxious to 
oust the U. S. from the shipping busi- 
ness. To a provision doubling the pay 
of U. S. merchant mariners who join the 
Naval Reserve, the President had ob- 
jected, but accepted it finally, knowing it 
would please patriots. 

@ An interview between President Cool- 
idge and his son John, has been scheduled 
for some months. But both have been too 
occupied. The agenda of the interview is: 
What shall John Coolidge, 21, do with 
himself after being graduated by Amherst 
this month? John Coolidge discussed the 
matter last week with a newsgatherer. One 
thing was certain he said. He was not 
thinking of entering the Harvard Law 
School. He would go into Business some- 
where. But first, he said, he wanted to 
talk with his father. . . . Florence Trum- 
bull, first daughter of Connecticut, was 
asked again last week, if she is engaged 
to John Coolidge. “I always say it has 
not been announced,” said she. 


CAMPAIGNS 
The Beaver Man 


Candidate Hoover last week acknowl- 
edged Secretary Mellon’s cautious endorse- 
ment of Hooverism, by letting it be known 
—some said he told President Coolidge in 
person—that if President Coolidge would 
run again, he, the Administration’s busy 
Beaver Man would of course withdraw his 
own candidacy and continue at his duties. 


Thrill, Shock 


Hooverites thrilled last week, to hear the 
voice of the busy Beaver Man, himself, 
coming to them over the radio. It was not 
that he said very much—just a few well- 
chosen words spoken in Washington in 
connection with a national oratorical con- 
test for school children which was won by 
one James R. Moore, 17, of Somerset, Ky. 

A few minutes later Hooverites who did 
not switch off their radios after the Beaver 
Man had finished, were startled, shocked, 
prodded into indignation by another voice 
which denounced Candidate Hoover as a 
“tool of the capitalists.” 

The new speaker was William Zebulon 
Foster, famed U. S. Communist. He was 
speaking in Manhattan, where some 250 
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delegates to the Workers (Communist) 
party convention were about to nominate 
Comrade Foster for President of the U. S. 
His speech constituted a sort of premature 
acceptance oration. 

Like any other politician, Candidate Fos- 
ter was careful to omit none of his party’s 
time-tested cliches. Another “tool of the 
Capitalists,” he said, was Democrat Smith. 
The Workers party, he explained, was part 
of the Communist International. It was a 
revolutionary party. Its aim was to over- 
throw the capitalist order in the U. S. 
Capitalism bred war. Capitalism would 
involve the U. S. in the “next war,” etc., 
etc. 

Before Candidate Foster was _ half 
through his speech, the broadcasting sta- 
tion (WEAF) which was transmitting his 
sentiments received ten telephone calls de- 
manding that he be shut off at once. But 
Candidate Foster was interfered with in 
no way. He finished, happily of his own 
accord, well within his allotted time. The 
Communist campaign was on. 

Planks in the Workers party platform 
include :* 

1) Overthrow of the existing social 
order. 

2) Social insurance laws. 

3) A five-day forty-hour working week. 

4) Repeal of Prohibition. 

5) Independence for U. S. territories 
(Philippines, Porto Rico). 

6) Withdrawal of the U. S. Marines 
from Nicaragua and China. 

7) Abolition of strike injunctions. 

8) Abolition of child labor. 

9) Recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Communism has never won political sup- 
port in the U. S. as it has in some Euro- 
pean countries (see page 15). Its ablest 
figure, the late Charles Emil Ruthenberg 
was a longshoreman’s son who worked in 
factories and newspaper offices. The new 
leader William Zebulon Foster, 47, was a 
wandering slum boy of Taunton, Mass., 
who obtained a haphazard education in 
public libraries. First he was a Socialist, 
but in 1919 that party “expelled” him for 
his part in the I. W. W. steel strikes of 
that year. He was later convinced that the 
I. W. W. program was too radical to be 
practical. He became an organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, unionizing 
railroaders, stockyard workers, steel hands. 
His program for Labor included education 
of trade-union members to make them fit 
for political action. He turned Communist 
about five years ago. 


—)»—_ 


Colored Vote 


“There are at least ten states in which 
the colored vote is the deciding factor— 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
New York.” So say politicians oft and anon 
at this period of the presidential cycle. 

*The Workers party is not to be confused 
with the Socialist party, whose candidate is fair- 
haired Norman Thomas, Princeton graduate, one- 
time minister. The Socialist platform is vir- 
tually identical with the Communist platform 
except for the revolutionary plank. Because 
Socialists do not favor overthrowing the existing 
government, Communists lump Socialists with 
Democrats and Republicans as “tools of Capi- 
tal.” 


The man who said it last week was Perry 
W. Howard, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Mississippi. Mr. Howard 





New York’s FISH 


. . the colored vote is the deciding 
factor.” 


who is a Negro (light colored) also said: 

“The group I represent has unfortunate- 
ly for years, and to a large extent, followed 
the political fortunes of Governor Smith 
in New York and it is essential that this 
support be brought back to the Republican 
party, and not be permitted to extend into 
other states.” The kind of extension Mr. 
Howard possibly had in mind was the 
Democrats’ shrewd move last autumn in 
appointing Jack Johnson, oldtime Negro 
pugilist, to align votes in Chicago’s black 
belt the way Tammany has succeeded in 
aligning dark Harlem in New York. 

Mr. Howard had a program, he said. 
His program was to nominate for Vice 
President that tall 39-year-oldster Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York. 
Mr. Fish who footballed at Harvard, is 
not a Negro. He is the third of a series of 
Hamilton Fishes who sprang from Nicholas 


Fish, a lieutenant-colonel in Washington’s | 


army. The first Hamilton Fish was Secre- 
tary of State in Grant’s Cabinet. Com- 
mitteeman Howard’s Hamilton Fish has 
yet to prove himself as sterling a statesman 
as his grandfather or as his father, who 
was speaker of the New York Assembly 
(1895-96) and a Congressman before his 
son (1gog-11). But Committeeman 
Howard’s Hamilton Fish commanded 
Negro troops in the War. He likes 
Negroes and they like him. “His nomina- 
tion is logical,’ said Committeeman 
Howard. “There are ten states . . . etc.” 

Other G. O. Politicians put the Fish 
idea aside and let it simmer. 


The Brown Derby 


N. C. Tossing upon the tide of con- 
vulsive charges against Candidate Smith 
by Senator J. Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin, who mortally hates and fears the 
Roman Pope, was an allegation that scads 
of money had been spent for the Brown 
Derby in North Carolina. The Senate’s 
campaign funds investigating committee 
went to Raleigh, N. C., and asked people- 
in-a-position-to-know. The total of Smith 
money exposed was $3,590. 

Up in the Senate stood Alabama’s Heflin 
to defend his allegations. “I have not any 
proof,” he said, “but every citizen of North 
Carolina that I have talked to has said 
that we can prove it.” 

Lee S. Overman, North Carolina’s jun- 
ior Senator, protested. “The men who tes- 
tified were responsible and high-toned,” 
he said. But Senator Heflin, who yields to 
no man for responsibility or “high tone,” 
roared on. 

Then a little parched figure arose, on 
the Senate aisle, hard behind the seat of 
Democratic-Leader Robinson, whose lieu- 
tenant the little man is. It was 74-year- 
old Furnifold McLendel Simmons, Sena- 
tor from North Carolina these 27 years, 
political uncle of Josephus Daniels and 
William Gibbs McAdoo, unchallenged boss 
Democrat of his State—until after the 
Brown Derby’s visit to Biltmore, N. C., 
in April. During that visit, younger men 
in the State took a look at a man who 
seemed to promise a supremacy greater 
than that of little old Senator Simmons. 
Editorials appeared. Letters went around. 
Finally, the Senate investigators turned 
up, instead of a lot of Smith money, a 
lot of rebellious sentiment against the 
Simmons rule. Therefore, last week, in a 
whispery voice, Senator Simmons began a 
long, long speech which was as much the 
last stand of a local patriarch as it was the 
last stand of Tradition v. Tammany. 

“Grateful as I am,” said the whispery 
voice, “to the people of North Carolina, 
for the honors that they have conferred 
upon me, for the past 4o years....I 
would rather be stripped of them all, 
stripped of all my earthly possessions, if 
they will just leave me in the home in 
which I was born and which has been the 
home of my ancestors since the Revolu- 
tionary War, than to see this man [Smith] 
nominated.” 

Senator Simmons would not accuse the 
Raleigh witnesses of lying. He did not 
grow noisy about it like Senator Heflin. 
But he was convinced that North Carolina 
was convinced that the Brown Derby was 
corruptive. Moreover, he said, Smith 
would be defeated in North Carolina “four 
or five to one.” He paused for breath and 
then reiterated, that Candidate Smith’s 
“derelictions” would be exposed, by the 
Republicans if not by him. 

A few days later, delegates to North 
Carolina’s state convention were elected 
in North Carolina’s 100 counties. Returns 
were confused but the Brown Derby was 
clearly defeated. Senator Simmons was 
content. He still commanded his state. 
“They considered me the leader in the 
South against Smith’s candidacy,” he said. 
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Texas. Neutrality in Texas comes hard. 
At the Texas state convention last week, 
Governor Dan Moody declared himself 
“crucified” trying to mediate between his 
Klan friends and the friends of Candidate 
Smith. Some observers said they saw tears 
in the ordinarily cheerful Moody eyes as 
the red-headed young Governor, after 
siding with the Smith men to prevent 
instruction of the delegation against 
Smith, swung the convention to instruc- 
tion-by-committee, which meant a loss 
of votes by Smith districts of the 
State. Governor Moody was _ heckled, 
called ‘“double-crosser” by two factions. 
James E. Ferguson, discredited onetime 
(1915-17) Texas Governor, stood up and 
said that the Texas delegation’s vote 
would make no difference in the nom- 
ination. Out of the confusion, finally, 
emerged Jesse Holman Jones, outstanding 
current “angel” of the Democracy, who 
financed its 1924 deficit and who obtained 
this year’s convention for Houston, his 
home town. The munificent Mr. Jones 
was named Favorite Son by the “neutral” 
committee. 

It was well-known, from his own utter- 
ance and statements in his newspaper (the 
Houston Chronicle) that Candidate Jones 
inclined to the Brown Derby. Last week 
his Manhattan office was jubilating over 
the fact that, one way or another, Can- 
didate Jones had managed to defeat such 
omnipotent Manhattanites as J. P. Mor- 
gan, George F. Baker Sr. & Jr., Louise 
Tiffany and the Murray Hill Association, 
in getting the New York Board of Esti- 
mate to alter a long-standing zoning or- 
dinance on Madison Avenue, between 38th 
and 39th Streets, which Mr. Morgan and 
the others wanted to keep residential. In 
one week, Jesse Holman Jones appeared 
to have received a double wage of dis- 
tinction and commercial advantage for 
his political politeness. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives: 
@ Passed a bill establishing two Federal 
farms for treatment of drug addicts among 
Federal prisoners; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the 1930 cen- 
sus; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $4,500,000 for 
a memorial highway to Mount Vernon. 
@ Repassed over the President’s veto, by 
319 to 42 and 319 to 46, two House postal- 
pay bills, benefiting night-workers and 
fourth-class postmasters; sent the bills to 
the Senate. (President Coolidge’s objec- 
tions had been, that night- working postal 
employes received ample raises in 1926; 
that fourth-class postmasters mostly keep 
stores or do other private business, to the 
overhead of which their postal duties add 
nothing. ) 
@ Amended, passed and sent to conference 
the Senate bill liberalizing the immigration 
law to permit entry of aliens’ relatives. 
@ Passed and sent to the Senate two bills 
raising the pay of customs employes and 
immigration inspectors. 
@ Passed and sent to the Senate a bill per- 








Stmmons OF N. C. 


“Tf they will just leave me the house in 
which I was born. .. .” 


mitting the use of Federal prisoners for 
road-building. 
@ Adopted the conference report of Senate 
amendments to the House bill lowering 
postal rates. The bill went to the Presi- 
dent. 
@ Repassed over the President’s veto, 245 
to 101, the Senate’s retirement-pay bill for 
volunteer War officers. The Senate having 
overridden the veto, the bill becomes law. 
@ Voted 306 to 57, to adjourn at 5 p. m., 
May 27; sent the resolution to the Senate. 
(Republican Leader Tilson-had carried the 
resolution for days in his pocket, awaiting 
a propitious moment to introduce it.) 
@ Debated the Boulder Dam bill; passed 
it; sent it to the Senate , 
@, Sustained, 182 to 162, the President’s 
veto of the Senate’s $3,500,000 public 
roads bill. 

aD eceesnane 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Senators: 
q Amended and passed the Revenue Act 
of 1928 (tax reduction); sent it to con- 
ference; adopted the conference report. 
The bill went to the President (See col. 3). 
@ Passed the House bill authorizing $15,- 
000,000 for hospitals to treat mentally 
afflicted World War veterans; sent it to 
the President. 
@ Sat through a 23-hour filibuster led by 
Tennessee’s McKellar on the conference 
report on the Muscle Shoals bill; adopted 
the report. The bill went to the President. 
q@ Amended and passed the House bill of 


some $150,000,000 appropriations to meet 
administrative deficiencies incurred dur- 
ing this session, including $15,000,000 for 
Flood Control; $220,000 for submarine 
construction and research by the Navy; 
$1,197,500 for commercial aviation. The 
bill went to House-Senate conference, 
then to the President. 

@ Repassed over the President’s veto, 
70 to g and 63 to 17, the House’s two 
postal-pay bills. Having been repassed by 
the House, the bills became law. 

@ Repassed over the President’s veto, 
66 to 14, the Senate bill giving disabled 
volunteer officers of the War retirement 
pay on the same scale as retired regulars; 
sent it to the House. 

@ Repassed over the President’s veto, 57 
to 22, the Senate bill authorizing $3, 50, - 
ooo for roads through public domain; sent 
it to the House. 

@ Sustained the President’s veto of the 
Surplus Control Act (farm relief) by 31 
votes to 50 (see p. 10). 

@ Voted down 44 to 22, the 16-ship Navy 
building bill. (Chairman Thomas S. Butler 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee 72- 
year-old Pennsylvania Quaker, died in his 
Washington apartment within a few hours 
of the Senate’s action. He had been pros- 
trated since April by heart attack that 
followed his exertions in behalf of the 
Navy bill in the House. He had been in 
the House 31 consecutive years, longer 
than any other present member.) 

@ Voted down, 51 to 16, the bill to give 
Army Air Corps officers a special promo- 
tion list. (Charles Augustus Lindbergh had 
spoken for this bill; Assistant Secretary 
of War Trubee Davison has opposed.) 
@ Amended and passed the House bill to 
enlarge the U. S. barge service on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers; sent it to 
conference. 

@ Passed a bill allowing application for 
adjusted service certificates (War Bonus) 
up to Jan. ‘2, 1930. (The previous time- 
limit expired Jan. 1, last.) 

@ Adopted a conference report on the 
bill reducing postal rates to 1920 and 1921 
levels. 

@ Rejected the House resolution to ad- 
journ May 27. (The Senators were tied, 
40 to 40. Vice President Dawes cast his 
vote to keep Congress sitting. Friends of 
the Boulder Dam Bill were pleased.) 


a 
Tax Cut 


What Mr. Mellon said about tex reduc- 
tion, and what the House said, and what 
Mr. Mellon said next, and what the Sen- 
ate then said, and what the Senate and 
House disagreed on, interested citizens 
less than what the Senate and House final- 
ly agreed on last week. 

Mr. Mellon’s first “limit of safety,” an- 
nounced last autumn, was reduction of 
$225,000,000. The House promptly voted 
a reduction of $289,000,000. The Senate 
waited to see the April income tax re- 
turns. When these were known, Mr. Mel- 
lon reduced his limit to $201,000,000. The 
Senate then voted a reduction of some 
$205,000,000. The Revenue Act of 1928 
finally called for a cut of $222,495,000— 
a little less than the original Mellon limit. 
Changes were as follows: 
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REDUCTIONS 

Reducing the 135% tax on 

corporate incomes, to 
12% $123,450,000* 

Increasing the $2,000 ex- 

emption on corporate in- 





‘comes, to $3,000 . 12,000,000 
Repeal of the 3% auto- 
mobile sales tax 66,000,000 
Raising from $20,000 to 
$30,000 that part of an in- 
dividual’s earned income 
which is credited with a 
25% deduction . 4,500,000 
Increasing the 75-cent ex- 
emption on admission 
tickets to $3 15,000,000 
Increasing the $10 ex- 
emption on club dues to 
$25 1,000,000 
Repeal of the cereal bever- 
age tax 185,000 
Reduction of the wine tax 1,000,000 
Repealing the tax on foreign- 
built yachts 10,000 
Reducing the $6 tax on retail 
druggists who sell nar- 
cotics, to $3 150,000 
Total reductions .....$225,295,000 
INCREASES 
Withholding at source taxes 
due from _ non-resident 
stockholders $ 2,000,000 
A new 25% tax on prize- 
fight tickets of $5 or more 750,000 
A new duty on foreign-built 
yachts 50,000 
Total increases $ 2,800,000 
Net tax reduction. .. . .$222,495,000 


Until near the close of the House-Sen- 
ate conferences, it appeared that Senators 
Norris, Couzens, e¢ al. might revive in- 
come tax publicity by a provision making 
tax returns public documents, though not 
accessible in every collector’s office. But 
the Senate voted for privacy. 


FARMERS 


Fee, Fie, Foe, Farmers 

“T am therefore obliged,’ wrote Presi- 
dent Coolidge last week, reverting, after 
some 5,500 more emphatic words, to the 
formal executive monotone, “to return 
Senate Bill 3555 without my ap- 
proval.” 

Another name for Senate Bill 3555 was 
the Surplus Control Act and another, as 
everyone knows, was the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, and another, according to some ad- 
visers of the U. S. Farmer, was “Salva- 
tion.” The name finally applied to it by 
President Coolidge, as to its predecessor 
of last year, was, in effect, “Monkey Busi- 
ness.” 

How many U. S. farmers actually read 
the bill, or read President Coolidge’s veto 
message, will never be known. Historians, 
studying another debacle of agricultural 
legislation in the U. S., pointed out causes 
and clauses. 

Fee. S. 3555 proposed to set up a Fed- 
eral fund from which co-operative associ- 





*Figures in this column are, of course, only 
“estimated.” 














O©dkcystone 
NEBRASKA’S GOVERNOR 
“Crusade!” 


(See p. 11) 


ations of farmers could borrow money to 
help them market their products. That was 
all right with President Coolidge. 

S. 3555 proposed a Federal farm board 
to administer the fund. That was all right 
with President Coolidge. 

S. 3555 proposed that when the pro- 
ducers of a given commodity had pro- 
duced more of that commodity than they 
could market in an “orderly” fashion, or 
more than they were willing to try to mar- 
ket with the aid of the loan fund only, 
that an “equalization fee” should be levied 
upon each unit of the commodity in ques- 
tion, to augment the loan fund. That was 
not all right with President Coolidge. 

S. 3555 further proposed that separate 
special councils be formed to advise the 
Federal board on the status of each & 
every commodity, so that the board would 
know when to levy the “equalization fees.” 
That was not all right with President Cool- 
idge, either. 

President Coolidge opposed the “equal- 
ization fee” for several reasons, some basic, 
some specific. Specifically he objected be- 
cause S. 3555 provided that the fee might 
be levied upon the farmer’s product any- 
where between the field it grew in and the 
place where it was consumed. Naturally, 
at whatever point in the commodity’s 
progress from farmer to consumer the fee 
was levied, the commodity’s price would 
rise automatically. Ultimate payment of 
the fee would thus be by the consumer, 
not by the producer. In other words, the 
“equalization fee” was not a self-help de- 
vice for the farmers but a subtle sales tax 
upon the whole country. 

The “equalization fee” was to be levied 
on imports, also. It thus became, in simple 
fact, a tariff. 

President Coolidge objected to a sales 
tax or a tariff administered by a Federal 
farm board, for the reason that control of 
taxation and the tariff are carefully vested 
in the Congress by the Constitution. More- 


over, President Coolidge could see that not 
even the proposed farm board would have 
ultimate control of the farm tax or the 
farm tariff, for behind the board, with 
power to command, were the proposed ad- 
visory councils for each commodity. Aside 
from economic considerations, S. 3555 
looked unconstitutional. President Cool- 
idge attached to his veto message a 6,000- 
word ruling from Attorney General Sargent 
to that effect. 

As to the economics of S. 3555, 
President Coolidge observed that raising 
domestic crop prices to withhold a crop 
surplus would make the surplus larger than 
ever. And as the ever-larger surplus was 
dumped into foreign markets, foreign 
prices would go lower and lower. Low food 
prices abroad would help foreign industries 
in their competition with U. S. industries, 
thus depleting the buying power of U. S. 
workers, who are the natural customers of 
the U. S. farmer in the first instance. 

But even before such economic effects 
resulted, S. 3555 would, the President 
thought, encounter insuperable adminis- 
trative obstacles. To collect equalization 
fees from an untold number of farmers and 
middlemen would require a prodigious ac- 
counting staff. And before the fees could 
be collected, their size would have to be 
fixed, and fixing the fee would require 
endless investigating of costs. Price-fixing 
by the Government would be hard enough, 
dangerous enough, undesirable enough; 
but S. 3555 failed, moreover, to provide 
any deterrent to wasteful methods among 
farmers or middlemen. Besides ignoring 
the law of Supply & Demand, it reposed 
extraordinary faith in human efficiency, 
not to mention honesty. 

Fie. Outlining his main objections to 
S. 3555, President Coolidge became in- 
creasingly exercised as he discussed de- 
merits in detail. He employed the follow- 
ing words and phrases: “Cumbersome . . . 
crudely camouflaged . . . vicious tempta- 


tions . . . autocratic authority . . . bu- 
reaucracy gone mad . . . plague of petty 
officialdom ... intolerable tyranny... 


swarms of inspectors . . . evasion and dis- 
honesty . . . impenetrable maze of con- 
tracts . . . bewildering snarl of account- 
ing problems . .. catastrophes . . . dis- 
tortions . . . ponderously futile ... an 
extraordinary process of economic reason- 
ing if such it could be called . . . flagrant 
case ... insidious attack ... folly... 
naive ... preposterous . . . nonsense.” 

Foe. Spread out through the long mes- 
sage, these words had a cumulative effect 
and constituted a whacking rebuke to 
McNary-Haugen Congressmen, whom the 
President virtually pictured as men who 
had wrought against instead of for the 
U.S. farmers. He reminded Congress that 
he had indicated in his message last De- 
cember the kind of farm relief legislation 
which would be approved by the Adminis- 
tration. He accused Congress of making 
S. 3555 more objectionable than its pred- 
ecessor, thus, in effect, forcing a veto. He 
again advocated the passage of legislation 
which would: 

1) Strengthen marketing agencies in the 
control of the farmers themselves. 

2) Strengthen constitutional tariff pro- 
tection on farm products. 
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Farmers. Not the least part of the out- 
cry against the veto of S. 3555 came from 
people who failed to distinguish between 
tariff protection on products made for do- 
mestic use, such as Industry enjoys, and 
artificial price inflation on domestic prod- 
ucts which are exported. The sharpness, 
approaching bitterness, of the President’s 
language, so aroused many people that they 
failed to attach significance to the Presi- 
dent’s declaration for “a strong protective 
tariff on farm products.” That was a new 
note for President Coolidge to strike as 
clearly as he did, but judging from public 
comment, it went unnoticed. The Presi- 
dent’s signing of the Jones-White bill, es- 
tablishing a near-subsidy for the shipping 
business, on the same day the farmers were 
denied “Salvation,” heightened the im- 
pression that there had been unfair dis- 
crimination between Agriculture and In- 
dustry. 

The attitude of Congress was one of 
dudgeonous resentment, but sufficient Sen- 
ators led by party-faithful Republican- 
Leader Curtis, reversed their votes and 
sustained the veto. 

The veto message took aback President 
S. H. Thompson of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. He said: “Millions of 
American citizens are disappointed in this 
act of Mr. Coolidge. The effort to get eco- 
nomic justice for agriculture will be con- 
tinued with increasing energy. . . .” 

In the so-called Corn Belt, the Des 
Moines Register said: ‘““Probably never in 
our 150 years of Congressional Govern- 
ment has the deliberate act of two Con- 
gresses been dismissed with such utter 
want of appreciation. . . . Mussolini has 
not said anything about Parliamentary 
Government in Europe that this message 
does not say by implication of Con- 
gressional Government with us.” 

In Nebraska, the Omaha Bee-News was 
more moderaie and merely called on Con- 
gress to “call Mr. Coolidge’s bluff” by pass- 
ing a bill without the equalization fee. But 
Governor Adam McMullen issued a proc- 
lamation : 

“The time has come for action by the 
farmers themselves. . . .” he proclaimed. 

“Let 100,000 farmers confront that con- 
vention (at Kansas City) and as Ameri- 
can freemen demand economic justice. 

“Let 100,000 farmers face their dele- 
gates and challenge their opposition. 

“Let 100,000 farmers march through the 
streets of the city that has grown into a 
great industrial centre through the toil of 
men and women who have struggled 
against odds to wrest a bare existence from 
the soil. 

“Farmers, arise as crusaders of old! De- 
fend your families, property and freedom. 
Go to Kansas City. . . . Go yourself and 
meet your neighbors there. Form a living 
petition of 100,000 souls and demand your 
rights!” 

Subsequently, Governor McMullen 
talked about the “Farmers’ Army” and 
“a second caravan of the Covered Wagon.” 
At Springfield, Ill, several hundred 
farmers flocked to the State arsenal for a 
caucus. Another flock met at Galesburg, 
Ill. President Earl C. Smith of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association telegraphed the 











TuE U.S. Farm Loan CoMMISSIONER 
What price-level McNary-Haugen? 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce please 
to make ready a camping ground, with 
commissary and_ sanitary equipment. 
Conrad H. Mann, general chairman of 
Kansas City’s convention arrangements, 
replied: “Tell the farmers . . . we'll wel- 
come them with open arms. We can take 
care of 100,000 farmers. If necessary we 
will tent our 1,500 acre playground— 
Swope Park... .” 

Citizens watched for another Coxey’s 
Army, for a recrudescence of Populism, 
or for the passing of an empty thunder- 
gust. 


Status Quo 

Excitement in Congress over the condi- 
tion of the farmer perennially arouses 
curiosity among citizens who depend on 
the farmer for food. “How,” asked the 
man-at-the-lunch-counter last week, “is 
the farmer really fixed? What is the Gov- 
ernment doing, or not doing, for him?” 

There being no such thing as a typical 
farmer; the distances and’ facilities be- 
tween farms and markets being so various; 
the judgment of individuals—and the 
farmer remains a landmark of Individual- 
ism—running the scale it does, the first 
question of the man-at-the-lunch-counter 
is impossible to answer irrefutably. Some 
farmers drive Packards. Others ride mules. 
Some have radios. Others wear patched 
pants. 

Agriculture is now seeking Federal aid 
in its marketing. Aid in producing has 
been furnished by the Government since 
1921 when post-War deflation hit the 
farms. The Government has aided as fol- 
lows: 

1) By the twelve Federal land banks. 
The U. S. started these banks off with 
$750,000 capital each. They can loan 
money to help farmers to buy land; to 
purchase equipment, fertilizer, seed, live- 
stock; to build buildings; to liquidate 
mortgages. Interest may not exceed 6%. 
Loans up to $25,000 are given on 50% of 
the appraised value of land and 20% of 
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permanent improvements. Borrowers have 
to join local National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions, buying stock in the banks equivalent 
to 5% of their loans. In this way, the 
U. S. has received most of its capital back 
and the Land Banks’ capital has increased 
automatically. 

From 1921 to April 30, 1928, the Land 
Banks made 335,000 loans to farmers, ag- 
gregating $1,118,000,000. 

2) By joint-stock land banks. These are 
private enterprises, similar to the Federal 
Land Banks, slightly more restricted in 
power, chartered by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

From 1921 to April 30, 1918, the 50 
joint-stock land banks closed 113,000 
loans, aggregating $772,000,000. 

3) By the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. These, established in 1923, 
capitalized for $5,000,000 each by the 
U. S., perform rediscounting services for 
the farmers. Since 1923, their rediscounts 
have been some $425,000,000, with re- 
newals of $230,000,000. 

On April 30, 1928, the cash and credit 
actually being used by farmers through 
these Federal agencies totalled $1,863,- 
691,000. 

The above figures reflect no particle of 
what the Government has done in the way 
of bolstering foreign credits to improve 
the U. S. farmer’s foreign markets. 

When politicians seek to legislate up- 
wards and fix by law the prices of U. S. 
farm commodities, a man who wonders 
what price levels the politicians would 
recommend is Eugene Meyer Jr., the mcn- 
tally mobile New York banker whom 
President Wilson called in in 1918 to direct 
War Finance Corp., whom President Hard- 
ing called back in 1921, whom President 
Coolidge reappointed in 1925, and who last 
May was made chief of the reorganized 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau. In his incon- 
spicuous office at Washington, he has re- 
ceived malcontents, and their political 
spokesmen, during three Administrations. 
His record of financial diplomacy and im- 
partial advice has won him the confidence 
of all but professional farm agitators. In 
his opinion, there would have been no 
Farm Problem this year but for the elec- 
tion. McNary-Haugenites could not, in his 
belief, have hoped to fix “fairer” prices 
than the prices currently obtaining. None 
knows better than Banker Meyer the disas- 
ters farmers have faced, but he regards 
farmers who had not recovered from 
post-War depression as “the inevitable 
aftermath.” No price-fixing laws would 
save them. 

A symptom of the status of Agriculture 
often relied upon by observers are the 
earnings of the International Harvester 
Co., whose customers are farmers one and 
all. Since 1921 and 1922, when it slumped 
with Agriculture into deficits, Interna- 
tional Harvester’s earnings have been: 


Year Earned per share 
1923 $ 6.07 
1924 11.34 
1925 15.78 
1926 19.55 
1927 18.83 


Last week there was talk of an Inter- 
national Harvester Stock dividend. i 
To give a broader picture of Agricul- 
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ture’s recent history, the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau was asked last week for in- 
dex prices on important commodities since 
1920. The following average prices at 
terminal markets for June in the years 
named, were issued :* 
Product, 
Grade, 
Market, 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928} 
Corn, No. 3 yellow, 

Chicago, 

per bu. $1.89 $ .61$ .82 $ .70 $ 1.03 
Wheat, 

No. 1 Dark 

Northern Spring, 

Minneapolis 

per bu. 3.01 1.5: 
Rye, No. 2, 

Minneapolis 

per bu. 2.14 86 -70 89 1.24 
Oats, 

No. 3 White, 

Chicago, 

per bu. 1.13 -37 51 -40 63 
Hay, 

Timothy, No. 1, 

Chicago, 

per ton 42.75 23.60 25.20 24.75 18.50 
Hogs, heavy, 

Chicago, 

per 100 Ibs. 14.67 10.51 7.26 14.00 9.10 
Cattle, Beef, 

Choice or Prime, 


on 
ray 
we 
“a 


1.67 1.63 


1,100 Ibs. and up, 

Chicago, 

per 100 Ibs. 15.93 9.56 10.86 10.26 14.58 
Cotton, middling, 

Cash, New York, 

cents per lb. .393 .221 .300 .185 .206 


PROHIBITION 


Rum Raiment 

As a result of last month’s shooting of 
an innocent Elk in Niagara Falls by dis- 
guised Coast Guardsmen (Time, May 
21), Prohibition Commissioner James M. 
Doran last week applied to the Budget 
Bureau for permission to buy uniforms for 
Federal officers on rum duty. 


LABOR 


Machinery 


By a smothering mesh of legal machin- 
ery in the United States, the workmen’s 
voice is stifled—as Labor sees it. Hence 
the rejoicing of Labor, when a decision is 
handed down like the one that came last 
week from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago. Some 40,000 fire- 
men and “engine hostlers” (men who wash 
and oil locomotives) employed by 55 class 
one railroads of the west, were awarded a 
pay-raise, aggregating $3,600,000 per an- 
num. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 pro- 
vided a Labor board to discuss disputes be- 
tween operators and workmen, but its find- 
ings were not made mandatory. The Wat- 
son-Parker Bill of 1926 amended the Labor 
board’s functions to include arbitration. 
The Board’s name became “Mediation 
Board”; its findings were made “final and 
conclusive” if upheld by a United States 
District Court. Federal District Judge 
George A. Carpenter of Chicago dismissed 
an operators’ petition against a finding of 
the Mediation Board last December. Last 
week’s Circuit Court decision upheld Judge 
Carpenter and notified the workmen not 
only that they would get 30 to 50 cents 
per day more pay on basic rates, but that 


*Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
+The prices for 1928 are for April. 
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. ignores Will Hays while the sun 
shines. 
(See col. 3) 


railroad legislation was currently less ob- 
scure than formerly. It was the first test 


- CORRUPTION 
Oil Aftermath 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon last 
winter told the Senators who investigated 
the transactions of the Continental Trad- 
ing Co. that he knew five years ago of a 
strange political contribution of that com- 
pany’s most conspicuous figure, Harry 
Ford Sinclair. Last week, Secretary 
Mellon notified the Senate, in response to 
a query, that, as a result of Senate investi- 
gations, Harry Ford Sinclair and his three 
friends—Col. Robert W. Stewart of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Harry M. 
Blackmer (fugitive from justice) and 
James E. O’Neil (fugitive from justice), 
all of whom participated in the Con- 
tinental Trading Co.’s big deal—would be 
made to pay penalties for evasion of taxes 
on Continental profits. It was “not com- 
patible with public interest” to say how 
much the belated penalties would be. 
Treasury investigations were afoot. 

—_—_—o>—- 
“Honest Grafter” 

Three and one-half years ago, 1,530,000 
men and women voted for a middle-aged 
widow named Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp 
and elected her as New York State’s first 
female Secretary of State. Last week, 
twelve New Yorkers, sitting on a jury, 
voted to send Mrs. Knapp to jail for grand 
larceny in office. During the taking of New 
York’s 1925 census, Mrs. Knapp put her 
step-daughter’s name on the payroll, then 
received the step-daughter’s checks herself, 
forged the endorsements, spent the money 
on clothes. On the witness stand, Mrs. 
Knapp said her step-daughter had earned 
the money and knew all about how it was 
spent. The step-daughter, a penurious 
school-teacher about the same age as Mrs. 


Knapp, denied knowing anything at all 
about her relative’s doings. 

The presiding judge, Supreme Court 
Justice Stephen H. Callaghan, pointed out 
to the jury that Mrs. Knapp had lied to 
save herself. After the verdict came in, he 
deferred sentence until September because 
physicians said Mrs. Knapp was near a 
nervous breakdown. Deferred also were 
several other indictments against Mrs. 
Knapp on charges similar to the step- 
daughter graft. 

Mrs. Knapp had been considered a gen- 
tlewoman. She was descended from Ebe- 
nezer Hancock, brother of famed John 
Hancock. She had held positions of high 
responsibility, including superintendence 
of public schools and the deanship of the 
Home Economics College at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Now, grey-haired, handsomely 
dressed, she must go to jail. 

In his charge to the jury, Justice Cal- 
laghan said: 

“I know . . . there is a common feeling 
that there are certain ‘honest grafts’ which 
may be indulged in with impunity, and 
certain people are said to have practiced it 
and escaped. With that . .. we are not 
concerned. 

“There is no such thing as graft which is 
honest. Let us stop that practice if there 
has been one... . 

“This defendant ... knew the basic 
principles of law. She knew right from 
wrong. She cannot plead ignorance. There 
has been no appeal made for her because 
she is a woman... .” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


In Indianapolis 

Indianapolis, Ind., a town of much polit- 
ical consciousness and confusion, was 
committed to Daylight Saving Time by its 
City Council. Its mayor then vetoed the 
ordinance. But last week the City Council 
overrode the veto, six votes to three. Ef- 
fective in the repassage was Novelist- 
Councilman Meredith Nicholson (The 
House of a Thousand Candles, The Port 
of Missing Men, Otherwise Phyllis, etc., 
etc.), now serving his first term. Mr. 
Nicholson reported that he had received 
a telegram from Will H. Hays, cinema 
tsar, declaring that “the movies” would be 
ruined in Indianapolis if clocks were put 
ahead one hour. Mr. Nicholson retorted 
that he had just been in Manhattan, which 
seemed to be doing well on Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, and averred that the cinema in- 
dustry was not going to step in, if he could 
help it, to say that Indianapolitans should 
not have an extra hour in their public 
parks. 

The measure was repassed and Mayor 
L. Ert Slack of Indianapolis honored it and 
ordered the city’s clocks set ahead an hour, 
which was done. But then it was discov- 
ered that, though one of the distinguished 
City Councilmen has written successful 
novels, the City Council had written an 
impotent ordinance. There was no enforce- 
ment clause. Indianapolitans, including 
cinema exhibitors, kept their clocks as 
they chose with impunity. Time passed 
through Indianapolis on uneven feet. Con- 
fusion reigned. Lawyers puzzled. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 


Barb and Weasel 


Perhaps the sharpest barb yet hurled at 
the Kellogg Peace Pact came last week 
from onetime Director Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga of the Disarmament Section of 
the League of Nations. Wrote he to the 
London Times: “It is evident that a state 
which offers to renounce all but defensive 
wars (and that is what the American pro- 
posal means, despite its, in appearance, 
unqualified condemnation of war) re- 
nounces nothing at all so long as it retains 
the right to define when it is fighting a 
defensive war. 

“At the very moment when it offers 
Europe and all the nations of the world 
a pact renouricing war as an instrument of 
national policy the American government 
is engaged in operations in Nicaragua 
which many people, both in the United 
States and abroad, consider as a war. . 
This fact eloquently shows that a mere 
pact renouncing war (whatever that may 
mean) as an instrument of national policy 
(whatever that may mean) is not going to 
prevent a nation from undertaking opera- 
tions which a considerable proportion of 
the world may be unable to discriminate 
from war. Something more is wanted. 


Nothing more is wanted by Japanese 
Prime Minister Baron Giichi Tanaka, 
although he informed the U. S. State 
Department last week that the Japanese 
Government “take [the Kellogg pact] to 
imply the entire abolition of the institu- 
tion of war, and they will be glad to ren- 
der their most cordial cooperation toward 
the attainment of that end.” 

No matter how unequivocal this state- 
ment may appear, it is actually a states- 
man’s weasel, as appears from the Baron’s 
next sentence: “The proposal of the 
United States is understood to contain 
nothing that would refuse to independent 
states the right of self-defense.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Exalted Platitude 


Smart Londoners delight to chuckle over 
what seem to them the excruciating plati- 
tudes of U. S. President Calvin Coolidge. 
Last week however they saw nothing simi- 
larly humorous in the following dialogue, 
which took place between an Exalted Per- 
sonage and one Albert Rowlands, laborer, 
employed by the Office of Public Works. 

Scene: near Hyde Park corner, on the 
famed bridle path called Rotten Row. 
Laborer Rowlands is laying a kerbstone 
along the edge of the Row. 

Exalted Personage (pulling up his 
mount): “What is being done here?” 

Laborer Rowlands (vexed at the ques- 
tion, and not looking up): “What d’you 
th—” (Then, stammering, as he sees by 
whom he is addressed): “I... . Imean 

. Tam laying a kerbstone.” 

Exalted Personage (preparing to canter 
urbanely away): “A kerbstone? Ah, a 
useful improvement.” 

Laborer Rowlands (wiping cold sweat 


from his brow, as the hoofbeats recede) : 
“Lor! ‘Is Majesty!” 


A more than useful improvement for 
the benefit of Rotton Row riders was sug- 
gested recently by dashing Major George 


EXALTED PERSONAGE 


“Ah, a useful improvement.” 


Mélas, once private secretary to the late 
King Constantine of Greece. George Mélas 
created a furor among smart, horsey peo- 
ple by proposing that a special riding 
track with fences (hurdles) be laid out 
adjoining the Row. Added he: 

“It would not only promote real horse- 
manship, but would also afford a display 
of skill to pedestrians who go to the Row 
to watch the riders going aimlessly up and 
down the same straight, monotonous line, 
showing only that they can hold a saddle, 
without much enjoying their ride... . 
Spectators would be delighted to see the 
fences cleared by the riders—and also 
some saddles cleared now and then—and 
the riders would have a good opportunity 
of showing their skill and their horses’ 
value.” 

a eee 
Top Dog 

Members of Britain’s nether classes 
often refer collectively to those above as 
“Them.” Enviously they know that a man 
child born to “Them” can take the soft 
path that leads through Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and then on to Place & Power. 
Such a scion of “Them” is David George 
Brownlow Cecil, Lord Burghley, 23, who 
ran through Cambridge as a track star, and 
was appointed last week a Justice of the 
Peace at Peterborough. 

“What qualifications!” roared Labor 
hecklers in the House of Commons, “What 
qualifications has this athlete which justi- 
fied his appointment as a justice of the 
peace?” 

Clearly the under dogs were yapping at 
“Them.” Replied Top Dog Sir Thomas 
Walker Hobart Inskip, His Majesty’s At- 





torney General, sternly: “The Lord High 
Chancellor [Baron Hogg of Hailsham] 
himself is satisfied that Lord Burghley 
takes an active interest in public life and 
is well fitted to hold the office... . I 
consulted His Lordship before making the 
appointment. . . . It was his opinion that 
a young man of standing should receive 
an opportunity in early life to gain ex- 
perience in public affairs.” 

Should Lord Burghley’s father, the 5th 
Marquess of Exeter, die, the young Justice 
of the Peace would take his seat in the 
House of Lords, inherit estates of 27,000 
acres, and become both Hereditary Grand 
Almoner to His Majesty & Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the Soke of Peterborough. 


Y 


Exalted Promise 

Cheering & wholesome, last week, was 
the tale of Little Daphne Wadeson, who 
rushed impulsively up to the Queen Em- 
press, while Her Majesty was paying an 
official visit to Stratford. 

Cried Little Daphne: “Oh, won’t you 
please give my love to Princess Elizabeth?” 

Since the Princess, aged 2, and famed as 
“Baby Betty,” is the only and adored 
granddaughter of Queen Mary, an exalted 
promise was soon made to Little Daphne 
Wadeson. 








ee 
Parliament’s Week 

The Lords: 

@ Passed through second reading the 
Equal Franchise (‘‘Votes for Flappers’’) 
Bill, after a stormy session during which 
Earl Balfour warned: “If you do not pass 
this bill you will wake up to find . . . that 
the House of Lords has been abolished.” 

@ Polled 3 to 1 in favor of unbobbed hair 
for women in a straw vote decorously con- 
ducted by the Conservative Evening 
Standard. In opposing the concensus of 
his fellow peers, William Frederick Le- 
Poer-Trench, Earl of Clancarty dog- 
gerelled: 

“Long hair no, bobbed no go, Eton crop 
yah hoo, severe shingle righto.” 

The Commons: 

@ Dozed through a torpid week during 
which Miss Megan Lloyd George—large 
daughter of small David—was selected by 
the Liberal party machine to stand for 
election to Parliament in the constituency 
of Anglesey, called “The Mother of 
Wales.” 

Miss Lloyd George’s political debut was 
balked by Colonel Lawrence Williams who 
had expected to be allowed to stand for 
Anglesey and wrathfully declared: “I’ve 
been stabbed in the back! .. . Untold 
harm has been done to Liberalism by the 
unfair tactics of certain people in sup- 
porting a certain young woman.” 

Said the Certain Young Woman: “Poor 
man!” 

@ Straw voted against bobbed hair 232 te 
217, thus confirming the judgment of the 
Lords (see above). 

Philosophized the Lt. Col. Reginald V. 
K. Applin: “A woman loses her dignity 
when she parts with her hair. The beau- 
tiful story of Lady Godiva becomes 
coarse and unthinkable if we try to imagine 
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her as riding without her long golden 
locks.” 


Third Court 


Actresses are not presented at Court to 
Their Britannic Majesties.* Neither are 
acrobats, ballerinas, lady ventriloquists, 
tight-wire dancers, professional fat wom- 
en, female pugilists. But what about a 
lady monologuist? What about famed 
Ruth Draper, solitary U. S. aristocrat of 
the blatant sisterhood? 

Last week at the Third Court of the 
present London Season there were pre- 
sented to Their Majesties, at Buckingham 
Palace, eight U. S. citizenesses: 

Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker, widow of the 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
U. S. in 1904. 

Miss Ruth Draper of Manhattan. 

Miss Lois Davidson, Houston, Tex.; 
Miss Neville T. Gherardi, Chevy Chase, 
Md.; Miss Francis Howard, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miss Helen Mary Hurley, Chicago; Miss 
Clementine Miller, Columbus, Ind.; and 
Mrs. Charles Deere Wiman, Moline, IIl. 

Among practicing British actresses in- 
dignation was intense, last week, at the 
presentation of Monologuist Draper. Was 
she any the less an “actress,” they stormed, 
because during her recitals she assumes 
successively all the roles of an entire cast 
instead of confining herself to one? Some- 
body ought to speak to the Lord Chamber- 
lain! Shameful that he should let the bars 
down in favor of an American. Probably 
some relation to Coolidge. Fiddlers in his 
family, too, My Dear! 

Courtiers smiled away such absurdities. 
They recalled that Edward of Wales at- 
tended a recital by Miss Draper some 
years ago and later spoke favorably of her 
in his family circle. Therefore in July 
1926, by royal command, Monologuist 
Draper performed at Windsor Castle. The 
fact that she was permitted to be present- 
ed at Court, last week, was a well-weighed 
tribute to the refined emotionalism and 
intellectual aristocracy of her Art. Inci- 
dentally the King-Emperor, who has only 
the very slightest taste for music, cannot 
but appreciate the portability of Miss Ruth 
Draper, who can bring an entire play into 
Windsor Castle at the Royal Scottish es- 
tate at Balmoral as easily as a musician 
could enter with a flute. 

Officials of the American Embassy were 
reluctantly obliged, last week, to request 
the U. S. citizenesses presented not to 
talk afterwards for publication about any 
matter appertaining to the Court. Pre- 
sentee Miss Clementine Miller of Colum- 
bus, Ind., solved the problem of what to 
tell the reporters, last week, by divulging 
to them the Embassy’s request. Smart 
Londoners chuckled hugely, coined a jest 
about “The Nineteenth ‘No Gushing’ 
Amendment,” and finally recalled the gush 
uttered recently to reporters by Mrs. Al- 
fred J. Brosseau President of the D. A. R. 
after her presentation (Time, May 21): 

“T went in early, and I was in the 
Throne Room from the very beginning of 
the ceremony.” 


ed 


*Exceptions: retired actress of the species 
grand dame; and actresses whose husbands are 
peers or otherwise potent. 


FRANCE 


Smart Citizens 


A joyous banquet was given, last week, 
by certain smart, shrewd citizens of Paris. 
All are telephone subscribers. Three years 





Miss RutH DRAPER 


Portable, presentable, aristocratic. 
(See col. 1) 


ago they formed an association to threaten 
and intimidate the Ministry of Commerce 
(posts & telegraphs) into providing bet- 
ter, faster telephone connections. 

At first ungallant Telephone Bureau- 
crats merely shrugged and spoke of wom- 
en, clumsy women, lazy women. The 
Ministry of Commerce put the matter 
very delicately in a statement that since 
funds were not available to hire more effi- 
cient telephone-persons, continued delays 
would have to be expected. 

Soon afterward, however, the wrathful 
telephone-women of Paris united to defend 
their nimbleness and honor, and hurled the 
counter charge that they could not make 
quick connections with antiquated equip- 
ment. 

When the grumbling and spatting cli- 
maxed, who should be appointed Minister 
of Commerce but that suave barrister M. 
Maurice Bokanowski. He knows the nim- 
bleness of U. S. telephone girls from per- 
sonal experience. He gets things done in 
Herbert Hoover fashion (Trme, March 
19). Furthermore funds wherewith to buy 
new telephone equipment were now be- 
coming available through the sound but 
dazzling financial wizardry of Prime Min- 
ister Raymond Poincaré, the savior of the 
franc (Time, Aug. 16, 1926). 

Result : much new and efficient telephone 
equipment has been Hoovered into service 
by dynamic, persuasive M. Bokanowski.* 

*The contracts were let to the world potent 
International Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
of which U. S. financier and Morgan associate 
Sosthenes Behn is President. The I. T. & T. is 
now in process of absorbing the Postal Telegraph 
and other companies of famed Clarence H. 
Mackay (Time, April 2). 


Last week he presided with dancing eyes 
over the banquet given at Paris by those 
smart, shrewd telephone subscribers who 
instigated the whole reform. They, pleased 
by the recent marked acceleration of serv- 
ice, gallantly tendered the banquet, last 
week, to 100 telephone-women chosen by 
lot to represent their Nimble Sisterhood. 

Rising to a toast, M. Bokanowski fer- 
vently assured them in the name of France 
that their professional honor stands wholly 
vindicated, and hastened to add his con- 
viction that they are excelled in no respect 
by foreign telephonists. Scandinavians 
and U. S. citizens who used Paris tele- 
phones, last week, were not so sure, still 
think the service in the homelands quick- 
est. 


GERMANY 
Magic at Hamburg 


Once there were dread Magicians who 
sold to unscrupulous Knights charms guar- 
anteed to render them invisible. Assume 
for an instant that such a charm could 
work. Then an army of knights so pro- 
vided might walk boldly & unseen into 
the City of Hamburg, select 11 victims at 
random, and plunge invisible but deadly 
swords through their hearts. Perhaps the 
invisible knights would round out a day 
of ghoulish sport by maiming 200 more 
unsuspecting men, women & children. Such 
fiends would delight to steal upon a wed- 
ding party and strike down the bride, the 
bridegroom and the guests. As their sadis- 
tic fury grew they would slay horses, 
cattle, dogs, cats, and perhaps run mad, 
slashing trees, stabbing bushes, murder- 
ing grass. . 

Last week precisely the crazed medieval 
orgy of Devildom described above was 
reproduced in modern Hamburg when rust 
ate through a commonplace-looking tank 
and something began to escape with a faint 
hiss. The murderous invisible thing that 
stole forth was phosgene, almost imper- 
ceptible war gas. Two girls were fishing 
from a rowboat in the harbor nearby. 
When the air surrounding them became 
charged with phosgene vapor in the mi- 
nute proportion of one-half gram per cubic 
yard they went suddenly limp, as the poi- 
son acted on their lungs. Invisible swords 
in the hands of cowardly assassins would 
not have been so quick, so deadly. 

Slowly the invisible cloud took on im- 
palpable bulk and was wafted by a light 
breeze across the River Elbe toward Wil- 
helmsburg. Adults and children dropped 
without knowing why. Cattle fell as though 
pole-axed. Dogs, cats, chickens, ducks died 
gasping, and trees, shrubs, grass began to 
shrivel. The phosgene drifted over an 
amusement park. Chubby children with 
toy balloons crumpled down and let the 
colored rubber spheres go soaring upward 
prettily to pure untainted upper air. As 
the gas spread a little way, a merry wed- 
ding breakfast party found their food and 
bubbling champagne unpalatable, and most 
collapsed. By now however survivors were 
rushing frantically about screaming ‘War 
Gas!” fleeing perhaps away from and per- 
haps toward the Invisible Enemy. 

Black Magic used to be undone by 
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White. What Science has done Science can 
undo. A telephone carried the catastrophic 
news to Berlin. Back flashed the advice of 
War Gas Army experts: “Pump ammonia 
into the air. Pump water, if that’s all 
you've got. Throw the leaking phosgene 
tank into the canal. Water decomposes 
phosgene. Give the surviving patients 
milk.” 

Brave men of the Hamburg Fire Depart- 
ment donned masks intended merely for 
protection against smoke and rolled the 
leaking phosgene tank into the nearby 
canal. Heroes, they were rushed to hos- 
pitals, given milk and other antidotes. The 
entire milk supply of Hamburg was com- 
mandeered for the hospitals. Some babies 
not gassed went hungry until more milk 
arrived. 

Meanwhile Science sent huge tri-mo- 
tored Lufthansa planes roaring from Ber- 
lin to Hamburg laden with effective gas 
masks and phosgene fighting equipment. 
They were not too late to save many 
lives; but the Death toll stood already at 
11, with over 200 patients in hospitals. 
In that black hour, at Hamburg, shudder- 
ing, hysterical thousands thought of THE 
NEXT WAR. 

Official investigators sent by Minister of 
Commerce Dr. Julius Curtius reported in 
substance: “An accident.” One Herr Hugo 
Stolzenberg owned the gas and was only 
a trifle vague as to where he got it. He 
has more, several additional cylinders. 
Correspondents were of the opinion that 
some of the cylinders contained leftover 
German War gas stock, and thought that 
others might have come from the phosgene 
plant set up by German technicians in 
Russia at the request of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

At 45 East 17th street, Manhattan, 
President Bernard R. Armour of the 
Heyden Chemical Corp. said that over a 
year ago he bought some phosgene from 
Herr Stolzenberg. ‘We have only about 
500 pounds of the gas on hand at a time,” 
said Mr. Armour, explaining that from 
phosgene are manufactured certain phar- 
maceutical products, such as potassium 
guaiacol carbonate. “We keep our gas in 
50-pound containers in Fords, some dis- 
tance from Perth Amboy, N. J. The build- 
ing is in the centre of an open field and 
carefully guarded. There is very little 
danger.” 

At Berlin the German War Ministry 
would make absolutely no statement, and 
a few Paris journals clamored for a League 
of Nations investigation to determine 
whether Germany is making more phos- 
gene for commercial purposes than is per- 
mitted by the Allies. At Hamburg no 
action was taken, last week, against Herr 
Stolzenberg, whom officials seemed to think 
had a proper title to his gas wherever he 
got it. It would have been, they said, per- 
fectly legal for him to buy leftover Army 
phosgene. With apparent sincerity Big 
Gas Man Stolzenberg declared that he 
would co-operate with the experts in de- 
stroying or neutralizing every atom of 
phosgene which he possessed by any means 
which they would agree to suggest. His 
loss, he said, would be about $25,000. The 
experts then began a learned squabble, 


some advising that the phosgene be 
dumped into the North Sea, others declar- 
ing that such a procedure would poison 
untold millions of fish, and still others 
recommending that the safest thing to do 
would be decant the gas into new, strong 
tanks and sell it as quickly as possible to 
widely spread consumers. Eventually the 
consensus of opinion was that the phosgene 
should be disintegrated by the admixture 
of other chemicals into a harmless residual 
product. 


rk rd 
Red Paradoxes 


Berliners were startled, last week, by a 
sly remark reported to have been let fall 
by Soviet Ambassador to Germany, Com- 
rade Nicholas Krestinsky. 

Remark: Whereas 3,500,000 Germans 
voted the Communist ticket at the recent 
German Election (Time, May 28), the 
total membership of the Communist Party 
in Russia is slightly more than 1,000,000. 

From this would seemingly follow the 
logical absurdity that Germany is more 
Red than Russia, nay most Red among the 
nations. 

Paradox explained: In Germany anyone 
& everyone who professes Communist doc- 
trines or votes for candidates sponsored by 
that party is accounted a Communist. 

In Russia, however, one may profess 
pure Communism without being able to 
gain admittance to the Communist Party, 
a rigidly exclusive Oligarchy whose mem- 
bers alone have the right to hold public 
office. 

So far as voting is concerned, not even 
one citizen of the Soviet Union can vote 
otherwise than for candidates who are 
members of the Communist Party; be- 
cause no other candidates are permitted 
to stand for election. 

Therefore it is a clear if paradoxical fact 
that, although there are fewer members of 
the Communist Party of Russia than there 
are Communists in Germany, yet the whole 
number of Russians who vote* must and 
do vote Communist, whether or not they 
profess Communism. Of course the num- 
ber of Russians who do profess Com- 
munism, and in that sense only are “Com- 
munists,” is many times greater than the 
number of Germans who vote the 
Communist ticket. 


ITALY 
Declaration Day 


A single period of 24 hours was cele- 
brated by Italians, last week, as War 
Declarationt Day, Colonial Day, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the birth of Duke 
Emanuele Filberto of Savoy, doughty pro- 
genitor of bantamweight King Vittorio 
Emanuele III. 

Soldiers and War veterans paraded and 
huzzahed in virtually all Italian towns and 
cities; but at Rome chief attention was 

*Thirty five million in 1927, although 68,000,- 
ooo enjoy the franchise and the population totals 
143,000,000. Only “productive workers’ over 
18 and soldiers & sailors have the right to vote. 
Disenfranchised are employers, clericals of all 
religions, and affiliates of the fallen Tsarist 
Régime. 

tBy Italy on Austria, 13 years ago. 


focused on Colonial Day by Signor Musso- 
lini in a dramatic effort to awaken what he 
termed “the nation’s colonial conscience.” 

A rousing prologue to the “awakening” 
had been delivered two days previously 
in the Chamber of Deputies by Colonial 
Minister Luigi Federzoni. “One of the 
most brilliant pages in the world’s colonial 
history,” cried he, “is inscribed with the 
story of how Italian troops have recently 
occupied in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica an 
additional area one third the size of Italy 
at a paltry cost of less than 57,000,000 
lira ($3,000,000) ! 

Concluding, Signor Federzoni boasted 
that during May 1928 the last wedge- 
shaped strip of territory formerly dividing 
Tripolitania from Cyrenaica has now been 
occupied. 

On Colonial Day this same rousing 
theme was taken as a text by Dictator 
Mussolini, at Rome, where he proceeded 
to bestow a coveted medal on the corps 
flag of the Italian Colonial Air Force. In 
ringing tones // Duce declared that during 
the four-month period of hottest fighting 
in the two African colonies, last winter, 
4000 war flights were made, 100,000 
rounds of ammunition fired, and 400,000 
pounds of explosives were dropped upon 
native tribes foolish enough to resist the 
Italian colonizers. 

Having thus clarioned to the nation’s 
colonial conscience, Signor Mussolini 
pinned a bronze medal on Air Corps Flag 
Bearer Colonel Mario Stangani. Hugging 
and kissing the Colonel on both cheeks, 
Il Duce cried: “I embrace in you the whole 
Italian Colonial Aviation Service!” 

Historians could not recall a gesture 
equally spacious since Catherine the Great 
of Russia was hymned in heroic ballads for 
calling in an entire army to assuage her 
ardors. Even in that instance, persons in 
a position to know reported that Her 
Majesty swooned after the first regiment. 
Meticulous historians place the number 
even lower. 

While // Duce was embracing and tri- 
umphing at Rome, last week, there was 
left to King Vittorio Emanuele I[1]—who 
has just returned from a state visit to 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica—merely the 
cold, staid duty of honoring at Turin the 
late Emanuele Filberto, Duke of Savoy, 
born in 1528. All that could pertinently 
be said about Duke Filberto was com- 
pressed into a trenchant oration by famed 
Senator Sem Benelli, author of The Jest, 
a grewsome play which Actor John Barry- 
more made a hit-show in the U. S. some 


years ago. 
AUSTRIA 

Italian Crow 

From sleepy medieval Innsbruck the 
local Italian consul, Signor Riccardi, tele- 
phoned tempestuously last week to Rome. 
Austrian students, he cried, had just 
wrenched down the flag of Italy from its 
staff before his window. The vandals! The 
Austrian swine! They were tearing the 
tricolor to tatters, spitting on it, fouling it 
—the voice of helpless Consul Riccardi 
became a scream. 

At Rome, according to authoritative re- 
ports, Signor Mussolini himself took up 
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his telephone and put searching questions 
to excited Consul Riccardi. Meanwhile the 
police of Innsbruck, clubbing right and 
left, had scattered the mob of flag 
snatchers after arresting eight. The 
snatchers, it appeared, were patriotically 
incensed because a new and larger-than- 
usual Italian flag had been unfurled, last 
week, on the 13th anniversary of the day 
when Italy finally declared war on Austria 
(see ITALY) 

The careful telephonic questions of Dic- 
tator Mussolini were followed by abrupt 
commands. Consul Riccardi gulped that 
he understood, hung up, donned _re- 
splendent attire, and fairly strutted to the 
residence of Provincial Governor Stumpf. 
There, like a sparrow chirping for an eagle, 
he voiced the fairly temperate demands of 
Ii Duce: 1) Austria to supply a new flag; 
2) Austrian soldiers to salute it; 3) For- 
mal apology. 

Gruff Governor Stumpf, stumped, wired 
to Chancellor & Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tria Monsignor Ignaz Seipel for instruc- 
tions. “Yield,” was the substance of the 
Monsignor’s reply. On the same day that 
the flag had been torn down, it was re- 
placed and saluted by 30 Austrian soldiers, 
while Consul Riccardi & staff gave the 
famed rising Fascist cheer, “eza-eia-eia- 
alala!” for Signor Mussolini. 

Diplomats deemed the swiftness with 
which satisfaction was demanded and given 
virtually a record. As night fell over the 
stones and spires of Innsbruck, the slum- 
bers of gruff Governor Stumpf were inter- 
rupted by indignant student-patriots who 
assembled and shouted: “Down with our 
cowardly Government! It seeks to kill 
national pride!” 

Crestfallen Austrians lamented that 
they, defeated & disarmed, must eat Italian 


crow. 
RUSSIA 
Whose Body? 

The Princess Xenia of Russia, second 
cousin once removed of the late Tsar 
Nicholas II, is better known in Manhattan 
as rich Mrs. William B. Leeds. Three 
months ago she brought to the U. S. as her 
guest a famed & mysterious young woman, 
“Mme. Tchaikovsky” (Time, Feb. 20), 
who claims to be the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, fourth and youngest daughter 
of Nicholas the Last. 

Overwhelming eye witness & circum- 
stantial evidence supports the general be- 
lief that Anastasia was murdered with the 
Tsar & Family, at Ekaterinburg, East 
Russia, on July 16, 1918. 

But last week the New York World pub- 
lished what its editors believe to be a 
recent letter from Mrs. Leeds to the Grand 
Duke Andrew. Excerpt: “I often played 
with Anastasia, who was about my own 
age, and Mme. Tchaikovsky has absolutely 
astounded me by recalling where we had 
played, what we had played and other in- 
cidents. I do not have the slightest doubt 
now about her identity, and I am willing 
to spend all the money I have to prove 
her claim.” 

Another kinsman of the Romanovs, 
Duke George of Leuchtenberg, said not 
long ago despairingly of Mme. Tchaikov- 
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ANATOLY VASILIEVICH LUNACHARSKY 
& Son 
He awaited Confucius IT. 


sky: “If she is not Anastasia who has re- 
turned in the flesh it is most certainly her 
spirit that has come back in a different 
body. And the worst of it is we can’t 
find out whose body it is.” 

Persons who approve the definition of 
Napoleon that history is a tissue of lies 
agreed upon, were annoyed that agreement 
has been delayed so long over “Anastasia.” 


~~ 
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To Moscow 
(See front cover ) 

Number Six on the Boulevard Sreten- 
sky in Moscow is the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Education. There excited Rus- 
sians are awaiting this week the coming of 
a great U. S. citizen who is chiefly famed 
on other Continents—John Dewey. 

Of him a sportive and popular Teuton 
savant, Count Hermann Keyserling,* has 
said: “The two contributions of America 
to world culture are Professor Dewey and 
Negro jazz.” 

In contrast to that flippant view, which 
nonetheless expresses the esteem of Euro- 
peans for Professor Dewey, is another 
statement. It was made by one who is per- 
haps the greatest of living Chinese savants, 
Dr. Fai Yuan-pei. The occasion was the 
birth anniversary of Confucius in 1920. 
Dr. Fai, acting as Rector of the National 
University at Peking, was presenting an 
honorary Ph.D. degree to John Dewey. 

“We honor you,” said Dr. Fai, “as the 
Second Confucius.” 

In China higher praise is not. 


Up the gangplank of the S. S. George 
Washington there shambled, last fortnight, 
an unkempt, lanky man whose profile 
somewhat resembles that of the late famed 
Robert- Louis Stevenson. Fellow passen- 
gers took small note of the droopy, be- 
draggled mustache, the old fashioned spec- 

*Author of the widely popular Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher & The Book of Marriage. 


tacles, the somewhat scrawny neck girt by 
a casual tie. Why should they? Not one 
American in ten thousand has ever heard 
of John Dewey. 

As propellers churned and the George 
Washington nosed down the bay, Dr. 
Dewey slumped intoa characteristic, sloppy, 
sprawly arrangement in a deck chair. 

Now he could leave behind his duties as 
a professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. Ahead lay Europe, then broad, 
fertile Russian plains, and Moscow, and 
Number Six Boulevard Sretensky. 

John Dewey was setting out with his 
huge casualness “to have a look at Russia.” 
Of course the news of his impending visit 
had elicited from Soviet Commissar of 
Education Anatoly Vasilievich Lunachar- 
sky a formal invitation and an expression 
of enthusiasm that the Second Confucius 
was coming. Comrade Lunacharsky is a 
Red, but he knows his Deweys. A dynamo 
of energy, he not only directs the Commis- 
sariat (Ministry) for Education, but writes 
plays, is President of the Moscow Society 
of Dramatic Writers & Composers, and 
acts as supervising editor of three Moscow 
publications: Novy Mir (The New 
World), Krestyanka (The _ Peasant 
Woman), and Iskusstvo Trudyaschimsya 
(Art for the Workers). Lastly Comrade 
Lunacharsky is Director of the Institute of 
Archaeology and the Science of Art. His 
principles are Red; but his brain is fully 
capable of coping with that of the tall, un- 
tidy man who resembles Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


John Dewey was born at Burlington, 
Vermont, a cold pinnacle of New England 
culture, on Oct. 20, 1859. To him came 
the rude, germinal, quickening call of the 
Midlands. He grew up to teach philosophy 
in the universities of Michigan (1884-88), 
Minnesota (1888-89), Michigan (1889-94) 
and Chicago (1894-1904). There the 
pragmatism—the “practicality” —of his 
philosophy was nurtured on a basically 
pragmatic human soil. Dewey, more than 
anyone else, may be justly called the 
Philosopher of the American continent. 
With characteristic “practicality” he has 
declared:* “Philosophy recovers _ itself 
when it ceases to be a device for dealing 
with the problems of philosophers and be- 
comes a method, cultivated by philos- 
ophers, for dealing with problems of men.” 

Even a simpleton would know from this 
that Philosopher Dewey has been driven 
by his concept of philosophy to become an 
educator. He is one of the greatest. His 
small volume School and Society (1899) 
caused world wide repercussions among 
pedants, pedagogs & preceptors. His lec- 
tures at Peking, while he held an exchange 
professorship there in 1919-20, wrought 
profoundest effects upon Chinese students 
—and in China it was the “student move- 
ment” which produced the present Na- 
tionalist Government (see CHINA) now 
exerting autherity over two-thirds of 
Cathay. 

In general, U. S. Christian missionaries 
deplore the instantaneous affinity displayed 

*Convenient is the new one volume The Phi- 
losophy of John Dewey, an able selection. (//olt, 
$4.00.) 
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by pragmatic young Chinese for Dewey 
doctrines. To him and to many of them 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Prince of 
Peace seem nearly destitute of practicality. 


Dewey doctrines are best not heard from 
the lips of the Second Confucius. His de- 
livery is monotonous, halting, full of long 
pauses while the great mind ponderously 
moves careless of the impatience of audi- 
tors. But a printed page of Dewey is 
starred with diadems. 

Example: “The phrase ‘think for one’s 
self? is a pleonasm. Unless one does it 
for one’s self, it isn’t thinking.” 

There, in an epigram, is almost the core 
of Dewey’s concept of education: a con- 
cept about which he will soon be shrewdly 
questioned by Red Commissar Lunachar- 
sky, guiding educator of the largest and 
perhaps least tutored nation on the globe. 


The basic concept & method of Edu- 
cator Dewey derives with brutal logic from 
a major premise, a definition. He postu- 
lates: 

“Education: It is that reconstruction or 
reorganization of experience which adds 
to the meaning of experience, and which 
increases ability to direct the course of 
subsequent experience.” 

In other words: learning should mean 
discovering how to do. The element of 
“discovery” is held high if not paramount 
by Educator Dewey. He declares: ‘‘While 
immature students will not make discov- 
eries from the standpoint of advanced 
students, they make them from their own 
standpoint whenever there is genuine learn- 
ing.” 

Pupils, then must be “encouraged to 
utilize their own peculiarities of response 
to subject matter.” They must not learn 
by rote. In disparaging this latter method, 
which he finds still all too prevalent Dr. 
Dewey has said: “Much work in [an ordi- 
nary] school consists in setting up rules 
by which pupils are to act of such a sort 
that even after pupils have acted they are 
not led to see the connection between the 
result—say the answer—and the method 
pursued. So far as they are concerned, the 
whole thing is a trick and a kind of 
miracle.” 

To Deweyites it is clear that to teach 
children formulae by rote is almost as 
ridiculous as teaching them the incanta- 
tions of medieval wizards. The school- 
room must be a place where the child is 
intelligently encouraged to dynamically 
project its ego in discovering how to do. 

Already, of course, numerous fruits of 
Professor Dewey’s labors are to be seen, 
green or half ripened, in the more progres- 
sive elementary schools of America, 
Europe, and certain restricted areas of 
Asia. The great adventure still looming 
before the Second Confucius is to persuade 
fellow educators, parents and taxpayers 
that the “discovery method” can be ap- 
plied to successively more advanced 
classes, and will not degenerate under in- 
competent teachers into merely “letting 
the students do whatever they please.” 


GREECE 
Man of Crete 


A nimble old man with gentle eyes and 
one of the keenest brains in Europe set 
Athenian politicians to squabbling furious- 








©Fotograms 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


. popped out, pops in. 


ly, last week and brought down the Cab- 
inet of Prime Minister Alexander Zaimis. 

Four years ago the famed old man, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, surprised Greeks by 
announcing his retirement (Time, March 
17, 1924). Followed a recuperative period 
spent at various European spas. Then 
smart Parisians were made merry by the 
apparition of a Venizelos once more 
sprightly and impeccably dandified. He 
sipped champagne with a zest that 
smacked of youth. He popped in and out 
of limousines with ladies. He spent some 
of the money of his rich new Greek wife. 
And then, came sudden reaction. 

The Great Man retired to Crete, the 
island of his birth. He would, he said, 
translate and edit the works of Historian 
Thucydides (died circa 400 B. c.). He 
would be deeply, profoundly absorbed for 
a long time, perhaps until Death came. . . . 

Promptly suspicious Greeks reasoned 
that so successful a maker of history as 
Eleutherios Venizelos might soon itch to 
do more than edit. They remembered that 
he brought Greece into the War on the 
side of the Allies, although Greek King 
Constantine was brother-in-law to All 
Highest Kaiser Wilhelm. At the Peace 
Conference it was in large measure due to 
the peculiar, enticing charm of M. Veni- 
zelos that the Allies were persuaded to 
increase the territory of Greece by 3,200 
miles and extend her frontier westward 
to within 20 miles of Constantinople. Such 
a man is most potentially dangerous when 


he seems to be doing nothing of impor- 
tance. Therefore, few Greeks were really 
surprised, last week, when Eleutherios 
Venizelos journeyed from Crete to Athens 
and announced with quiet firmness: “I am 
compelled to recall the statement that I 
had retired to private life. The insidious 
forces, Anarchists on the one hand and 
Royalists on the other, threaten the public 
security. I shall resume my leadership of 
the Liberal party.” 

Amid ensuing furor Finance Minister 
Georges Kafandaris resigned both his port- 
folio and his leadership of the Liberals, 
then announced that he had broken with 
Venizelos and would form a separate 
party. Amid frenzied political jockeying 
the Coalition Cabinet of Alexander Zaimis 
found its majority in the Chamber dis- 
persed and proceeded to resign. As the 
hubbub increased and one effort after 
another to form a new coalition failed, 
Greek news organs quoted the Old Man of 
Crete as observing serenely: “I shall re- 
sume the Prime Ministry.” 

Soon afterward, however, supple Eleu- 
therios Venizelos slewed his Liberals 
around to support, for the time being, 
General John Metaxas, who promptly be- 
came Prime Minister, although he and his 
Royalist supporters are the antithesis of 
Venizelist republicanism, and seek the res- 
toration of banished King George II of 
Greece (son-in-law of Marie of Rumania). 


AFGHANISTAN 
Home to Kabul 

King Amanullah and Queen Thuraya of 
Afghanistan emerged, last week, from 
Soviet Russia. From Moscow via the 
Crimea and the Black Sea they came to 
Constantinople, then plunged inland to 
Angora, the new capital of the Turkish 
Republic. There King Amanullah, called 
“The Peace of God” had his hand warmly 
shaken and both cheeks soundly kissed by 
the Ghazi, “The Victorious One,” Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 

Soon costly and significant gifts were 
bestowed upon the Royal Afghans. For 
Queen Thuraya two Angora cats of super- 
best breed, next an even softer, silkier 
present: a pile of rugs made from the 
pélts of famed and rare Angora goats. 

For King Amanullah an album studded 
with jewels. Peering within His Majesty 
beheld photographs of Angora as a muddy, 
nondescript village, which it was in 1920, 
when the Young Turks set up their capital 
there to be out of reach of Allied War 
boats. Naturally the album contained 
other photographs. But these showed only 
what King Amanullah could see about 
him: the New Angora, a city of four, six 
and eight-story buildings, still raw and un- 
lovely, yet proving that at last an Asiatic 
people is making swift, dynamic progress. 

Amid ensuing festivities at Angora, 
members of the Afghan suite divulged de- 
tails of their Russian tour (Trme, May 
14) which were suppressed at the time by 
the Soviet Censor. 

At Moscow, they said, King Amanullah 
flatly refused to participate in a scheduled 
presentation of 49 combat planes to the 
Red Air Force, when he learned that the 
planes had been purchased from the so- 
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called Reply To Chamberlain Fund. 

In Moscow, at the Lenin Institute, King 
Amanullah listened placidly, while the 
Director of the Institute informed him in 
Russian that he, Amanullah, “is an en- 
lightened monarch who will never tolerate 
the domination of Great Britain over Af- 
ghanistan.”” When these words were trans- 
lated to His Majesty in Persian he frowned 
deeply and said in his reciprocal oration: 
“T was tremendously impressed by much 
of what I saw in England (Time, March 
26). . . . Lam convinced of the good will 
of the British Empire toward Afghanis- 


| tan.” 











Very different was the attitude of King 
Amanullah, in Angora last week, when 
President Mustafa Kemal Pasha cried, in 
the course of a ringing public address,: 
“Our nations are sisters! ... Turkey 
stands ready to perform her duties toward 
Afghanistan.” 

Replied His Majesty, altering only the 
sex of the metaphor: “Afghanistan, too, 
stands ready to accomplish all brotherly 
duties toward Turkey!” 

Thereupon, a treaty of alliance between 
Turkey & Afghanistan was signed, and 
shortly afterward the King & Queen set 
out for Afghanistan and their own capital, 
Kabul. 


CHINA 
Expert Opinion 


South Chinese soldiers of the Nanking 
Nationalist Government battled valorously 
last week, in an effort to capture Peking 
from the North Chinese Dictator Chang- 
Tso-lin. 

Meanwhile Japan continued to maintain 
several potent armed forces in China, to 
protect her nationals in the provinces of 
Shantung, and Manchuria and in Peking 
(Chihli Province) (Time, April 30). 
Therefore, in all probability the men who 
knew most authoritatively last week, 
which way the tide of Chinese Civil War 
will turn were the officers comprising the 
Japanese Imperial General Staff. 

With uncommon candor the opinion of 
the experts was made known, last week in 
Tokyo, through an authoritative but of 
course not official statement for the Staff: 

“The Government of North China has 
been worsted, taking the present campaign 
as a whole, but . . . the military situation 
in front of Peking is not one in which a 
soldier would venture a confident predic- 
ee 

“At some points of the line the North 
is successful, at others the South has the 
upper hand. 

“The Nationalists have the advantage 
in numbers and morale but the Northern- 
ers are better equipped. 

“In a Chinese campaign the military 
factor is not the only one. Battles a 
l’outrance are seldom fought in China and 
it would not be surprising to see some ar- 
rangement* which would avoid a final 
battle.” 

Observers who scanned, compared and 
digested the conflicting & partisan des- 
patches which flowed from China, last 
week, were convinced that the Japanese 
Staff dicta were impartial, enlightened, 
basic, sound. 


*Such as bribery of enemy generals. 
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RAILROADS BUILD TO SERVE BETTER 








Rapid Progress 


From a receivership a few years ago, to 
a record in 1927 of unexcelled service and 
the largest increase in earnings of any Class 
1 Railroad. 

That is what clear visioned, efficient 
management has accomplished for the 
Texas and Pacific. It was a case of real- 
izing the tremendous opportunities of 
Texas and the Southwest and measuring 
up to them. 

California and Southwest fruit and pro- 
duce growers were shown a shorter route 





“ 


. .. comprising roundhouse, locomotive 


” 


erecting shop, power house, elc. . . 


to market. The great oil field develop- 
ment found T & P ready with new modern 
equipment. Cattle men were given better 
transportation for their stock. 


The modern freight terminal just com- 
pleted at Lancaster Yards, Fort Worth, 
marks a high spot in this decade of achieve- 
ment. The Austin Company was awarded 
the contract for complete layout, design 
and construction of this comprehensive 
development comprising roundhouse, loco- 
motive erecting shop, machine shops, 
power house, etc., working with Chief 
Engineer E. F. Mitchell of the T & P. 

Speed with which the work has been 
completed will enable the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad to take advantage of 1928 busi- 
ness months earlier than anticipated, 
according to President Lancaster’s state- 
ment. Fine cooperation on part of T & P 
officials and engineers helped make it 
possible to complete the project in remark- 
ably short time. Quality of work was not 
sacrificed .. . costs were low. 


Other Projects 


The Big Four Railroad has recently made 
improvements amounting to several millions 
of dollars at Riverside Yards, Cincinnati, 
where Austin built a 30-stall roundhouse, 
machine shop, power house, stores _build- 





Complete Building Service 


ing and other miscellaneous terminal 
buildings. Construction was handled by 
Austin under the direction of Hadley 
Baldwin, Chief Engineer, and W. S. Burnett, 
Chief Engineer of Construction, both of 
the Big Four. 


Other railroads for which Austin has 
built are 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Cornwall Railroad 
Cumberland Valley 
Delaware & Hudson 
Erie Railroad 

Hocking Valley 
Kanawha & Michigan 
Long Island Railroad 
Los Angeles Railway 
Michigan Railway 

New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Pr. ©. ©. fe. te 
Raritan River 

Toledo & Ohio Central 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Western Maryland 


Transportation in other forms is also 
being served by Austin. Automobiles, 
trucks, buses, aircraft, are built in plants 
of Austin design and construction, serviced 
and housed in stations, terminals, hangars, 
etc., Austin-built. 


The Austin Method 


More than 2,000 industrial plants, from 
Coast to Coast, testify to the success of the 


Austin Method of building, generally 


known as the Undivided Responsibility 
Method. The complete project—design, 
construction and equipment—is handled 





“.. . ready with new modern equipment.”’ 


by this one responsible organization under 

one contract which guarantees in advance: 

1. Low total cost for the 
project. 


complete 


to 


Completion date within a specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause, if preferred. 


3. High quality cf materials and work- 

manship throughout. 

Whatever type or size of project you 
may be interested in—railroad, industrial, 
commercial—you will do wll to get in 
touch with Austin. Approximate costs 
and other information will be furnished 
quickly. Wire, phone the nearest Austin 
Office or mail the Memo. 





THE TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILROAD, LANCASTER YARDS, FORT WORTH. 
New freight terminal designed and built by Austin. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle 
Portland Detroit 


’ Engineers and Builders + 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


A a S T I N. “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
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Hereare trips that hold all the lure of 
the ancient East. They include the 
strangeand enchanting playgrounds of 
the world. 


$600 Y okohamaand return. Sail from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco for Japan 
via Honolulu, returning direct to Se- 
attle. Or reverse your itinerary. 


$692 Shanghai and return. Sail from 
SeattleforY okohama,KobeandShang- 
hai, returning via Honoluluto San 
Francisco or LosAngeles.Orthe reverse 
if you choose. 


$1250 Round the World. Sail from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu or from Seattle direct to Japan, 
China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, New York and 
Boston. 


You may embark for any of these 
trips from New York, going to the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and Cali- 
fornia at small extra fare. You see the 
wonderful! Pacific Coast as well. 


and up 


All fares include meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship. 


Unique Stopover Privileges 

Stopover where you like for one 
week or longer. You continue ona 
similar ship in identical accommoda- 
tions. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

Palatial President Liners are broad of 
beam, steady, and comfortable. They 
are luxuriously appointed. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 

The dining service has won the un- 
bounded praise of world travelers. 

A sailing every week from Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco, every two weeks 
from New York, via Havana and Pa- 
nama. 

A sailing every two weeks from Seat- 
tle. A rm every two weeks from 
Naples, Genoaand Marseilles for New 
York and Boston. 

Plan now to visit these most interest- 
ing lands in all the world. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American 


Dollar Stea 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSK BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


AS 


Mail Line 


mship Line 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, B. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH? 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Hobo 


A small brown beast, spry as a witch 
and ugly as a gargoyle, was perched on 
the top of a freight engine when it drew 
into the station of Greenfield, Mass. As 
the train stopped, several persons tried to 
grasp the gargoyle’s tail. Annoyed and 
impudent, he snapped it out of reach and 
hopped away through the freight yard. 
When finally captured in the corner of a 
box car, he was discovered to be a ridicu- 
lous hobo monkey who had escaped from 
a circus and boarded the freight train 
several towns away. 


Woolly 

A joke in England is a joy forever. 
Last week one Kenneth G. Frazer, 
F. R. C. S.,* of Edinburgh, a medical 
missionary to the Southern Sudan, wrote 
a letter to the London Times, telling 
people what to do with razor blades. Said 
he: “Send them to me. . . . I never could 
get enough of them. . . . For years I have 
been collecting used blades to present to 
my woolly friends in Southern Sudan who 
are experts at shaving each other’s heads 
with them. ...I will take them back 
with me in the autumn... .” 


> 





Duncans 


In Newton, Mass., William M. Duncan, 
while standing in his living room suffered 
a fainting spell which caused him to fall 
upon the floor. His wife, when she 
entered the room and saw her prostrate 
husband, swooned in a corner. The elder 
son of William M. Duncan came into the 
room, saw his parents lolling in their coma, 
and crumpled up beside them. All three 
were inert upon the floor when the younger 
son of the Duncans sauntered in and the 
iad staggered to the telephone and whis- 
pered to a doctor. When the physician ar- 
rived, he found four Duncans stretched 
unconscious on the carpet. 

When awakened, the Duncans, much 
ashamed but without apparent ailments, 
testified to their sobriety. 

Teeth 

Near Lexington, Ky., A. G. Bush, vet- 
eran railroad engineer, was driving along 
in his engine, pulling a train. He sneezed 
suddenly, at which his false teeth fell out 
of the window. 

So surprised was Engineer Bush by this 
dismal accident that he drove half a mile 
before he remembered to stop his locomo- 
tive. He reversed his speed then and trav- 
elled back to the scene of the sneezing. All 
the passengers on the train as well as 
brakemen and conductors helped him look 
for his synthetic molars. The search had 
been relinquished as futile, Engineer Bush 
was back in his cab, and moving forward 
again when a great shout went up behind 
him. A local searching party had found 
his teeth. Amid cheers from the passengers 
and cries of “Shut your face!” Engineer 
Bush put them back in his mouth, frowned, 
and resumed his nonchalant journey. 


*Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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OUR desk is more than just a work table, with a few con- 
venient storage drawers. It contributes an important bit to 
the atmosphere which surrounds you, from which visitors gain 
their first impression of your business or professional standing. 


Good judgment, refinement, stability and progress are radiated 
from GF Executive Desks of steel. 

You can select no finer piece of furniture for your own 
office. No other so well keeps and guards its own beauty of 
finish and design. 
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Sabath’s Day 


Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God. (St. 
Matthew, V, 9.) 

Judge not that ye be not judged. (St. 
Matthew, VII, 1.) 

By complying with the first and deliber- 
ately disobeying the second of these two 
injunctions for good behavior, Adolph 
Joseph Sabath, Chief Justice of the Su- 
perior Court of Chicago, has come to com- 
mand a portion of fame and respect far 
larger than that delivered to the average 
man who is neither judge nor peacemaker. 
During his 20 years upon the bench it is 
claimed that he has tried more divorce 
suits than any other magistrate and effect- 
ed more marital reconciliations. Last 
week, as usual, Judge Sabath’s courtroom 
teemed with opportunities for making 
peace. On one day alone he found tem- 
porary remedies for two lamentable squab- 
bles between men and wives. 

One was the case of James Barrett John- 
son, artist, against whom Mrs. Ruth John- 
son had a complaint. Mrs. Johnson wished 
to be divorced; she charged cruelty and 
said that her husband had neglected, dur- 
ing the nine years of their wedlock, to 
provide her with flowers and candy. Also, 
she complained that since she had left his 
bed and board, James Johnson had pur- 
sued her onto street cars and had sent her 
more flowers and candy than she wanted. 
Mr. Johnson heard his wife’s criticisms 
with dismay. For himself, he told the 
court, he loved his wife and desired her 
return. To this horrid conundrum, Judge 
Sabath had a neat answer. He gave Mrs. 
Johnson an injunction to prevent Mr. 
Johnson from annoying her; to Mr. John- 
son he gave permission to send his wife 
all the candy and flowers he could afford 
to buy. Next month, if this arrangement 
does not result in reconciliation, Mrs. 
Johnson will bring her suit to court. 

Again, there were the less temperamen- 
tal problems of Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Freeman. Mr. Freeman’s lawyer said that 
his client, a banker, had been compelled 
to resign from his vice-presidency in the 
National Bank of the Republic and the 
executive vice-presidency of the National 
Republic Co. due to the publicity attend- 
ant upon his wife’s divorce suit. “She’s 
always spent beyond his means and now 
she’s ruined him,” said the attorney. “Ab- 
surd,” said counsel for the lady. “Now 
that he has $30,000 a year, he wants to 
throw her aside.” This was a tangle too 
naughty to untie. Judge Sabath ordered 
the banker to give his wife $250 right away 
and said he would listen to further details 
later. 


Once, it is true, there were famous 
hanging judges, wigged and scowling men 
who ordered felons to the gallows with a 
ferocious gesture. Their place in fame has 
been taken in this age of querulous pla- 
cidity by divorce judges, whose wisdom, 
foolishness, or wit endears them to the 
public. The merry magistrates of Reno, 
Nev., are some such; famed Judge Ben 
Lindsey, of Denver, Col., is, indirectly, 
another. The enormity of Judge Sabath’s 
labors can be seen at a glance: since 1925, 


he has heard 14,500 divorce cases and of 
these he has reconciled more than 1,000 
pairs of wives and husbands. Altogether 
he has heard 22,000 cases and patched 
2,000 peaces. 

The career of Judge Sabath began on 
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Jupce SaBsatH & WIFE 
“7 did it myself.” 


March 2, in the small, dirty, Bohemian 
village of Zabori. At 15, the young Jew 
came to the U. S., became successively an 
errand boy, a salesman, a married man, a 
father, a real-estate agent, a lawyer. In 
1909, 2,600 Chicago Bohemians presented 
him with a petition asking him to be a 
candidate for judge of the circuit court. 
Lawyer Sabath resigned from his firm of 
Churan & Sabath to comply. In 1916, he 
was appointed and later elected to the 


_ Superior Court; since 1926 he has been 


its Chief Justice. 

He is naturally more proud of persuad- 
ing a couple away from divorce than of 
effecting separations. His methods for the 
former are as crafty as they are various. 
Now he will administer advice, now repri- 
mand, now cajole. In June 1927, he was 
moved by the connubial vicissitudes of 
Mrs. Margaret Hinderer to recite a poem, 
as follows: 

A little more kindness, 
A little less creed, 
A little more giving, 
A little less greed. 
A little more smile, 
A little less frown, 
A little less kicking 
A man wien he’s down. 
A little more “we,’ 
A little less “1,” 
A little more laugh, 
A little less cry. 
A little more flowers, 
On the pathway of life, 
And fewer on graves 
At the end of the strife. 

So touched by this effusion was Mrs. 
Margaret Hinderer that, having read it 
once, she desired only to return to her 
husband. Judge Sabath advised her to do 
so immediately, to go straight to her home 
on the Kankakee River, near the State 
lunatic asylum, and have dinner with her 
spouse, upon the 13th anniversary of her 


’ 





wedding. Mrs. Hinderer did as she was 
bidden and is now, from all reports, still 
domesticated upon the banks of the Kan- 
kakee. 

Not all of Judge Sabath’s rejoinings are 
so permanent, as he himself is compelled 
dourly to admit. Nine out of ten have 
trouble again; old wrongs rankle and the 
spirit of forgiveness drops and dries like 
dew. It is before marriage, he suggests, 
that permanence must be anticipated. 

Judge Sabath does not believe in com- 
panionate marriage but he believes in 
marrying young. “I did it myself,” he 
says. Last March, at a testimonial dinner 
attended by 2,000 persons, Joseph Sabath 
was given a $5,000 automobile. Las’ week, 
after arranging his numerous truces, he 
drove himself home in this car—to the 
house where May, his wife, was waiting. 

8 
Dempsey Rebuked 


“Whereas, the Christian and Reformed 
Churches are campaigning to end prize- 
fighting in California, and it is published 
that such an exhibition, led by a noted 
pugilist, is to be staged for the benefit of 
a Protestant church; resolved, that we 
disclaim any sympathy with such a bene- 
fit and protest the use of such demoraliz- 
ing methods in the name of the Church of 
Christ.” 

In these harsh terms, 200 Methodist 
preachers in Los Angeles, Calif., protested 
the plan to have onetime heavyweight 
champion (1919-26) Jack Dempsey, box 
in an exhibition fight of which the receipts 
would be used to prevent foreclosure upon 
the Wilshire Boulevard Congregational 
Church. 

Observers reflected that this action was 
in interesting contrast to that adopted by 
the official representatives of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, meeting in Kansas 
City (see p. 26), who, a fortnight ago, 
invited a prizefighter to address their con- 
ference. The prizefighter was famed 
Jack Johnson, onetime (1908-15) heavy- 
weight champion, in 1912 convicted of 
white slave trafficking, a month ago bat- 
tered, by an unknown Negro, out of a prize 
ring, who said: 

“T am absolutely against liquor because 
I do not feel it helps the human body. I 
am glad to tell you that I am past 50 and 
feel as well now as I did at 18. That 
comes from not drinking, not carousing, 
and getting a good night’s rest. 

“To serve God you must train your 
mind as well as your soul. Liquor and 
some other things deprave the mind and 


soul.” 
— 


Lips Rebuked 


Lazy women who got up only in time to 
attend the 12:15 o’clock mass at St. Am- 
brose Church, in Detroit, received a severe 
surprise. Father Foley, their assistant 
pastor, surveyed them with a stern glance 
and said that in the future no woman who 
had paint upon her lips would be given 
holy communion from his hands. In 
sombre terms, such as his Pontiff recently 
used to condemn similar lapses in female 
behavior (Time, May 14), Father Foley 
characterized the use of lipstick: “This 
practice is irreverent and unbecoming and 
I will not countenance it.” 

Informed of the event, non-Catholics 
were properly impressed by this example 
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Chat Gift 


will recall this SCENE | 


event ‘al years 
rom now , 


LA 


Gy 


HERE will her diploma be? 
Rolled away in a corner of the 
cedar chest. 

And where will his fraternity pin 
be? Dropped... long since... into 
the jewelry case of the girl who be- 
came his wife. 

What definite remembrance will 
this young man and this young woman 
still carry when, for instance, the 
class of 1948 come forward for their 
degrees? 

If a Hamilton Watch accompanies 
the young graduate down from the 
platform, it will be looked at not once 
but a dozen times every single day. 

Often it will recall this scene. Al- 
ways the wearer will know— accu- 
rately, exactly, confidently —just what 
time it 1s. 

There is a thrill in first possessing 
a Hamilton that the wearer never 
does quite get over. At first its ac- 
curacy seems nothing short of amaz- 
ing. And then, as the years come 
and go, you grow to depend upon it 








TIME 


as a friend who simply does not know 
how to tell youanything but the truth. 
The Hamilton has justly earned its 
title,“the watch of railroad accuracy,” 
not by chance, but because railroad 
regulations demand that trains be 
timed by watches of known accuracy. 
And so you will find that Hamiltons 
ride in the cab of the “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” the “Broadway 
Limited,” the “Olympian” and many 
other famous flyers of the rails. 
Would you like to glance over an 
interesting booklet showing some of 
the beautiful new Hamilton models 
and telling a bit about the care with 
which they are made? Write for a 
free copy of “The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Company, 901 


Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Upper. The OVAL, In 
filled or 14k gold; plain 
or engraved, $55 to $87. 


Center. TheTONNEAU. 
Filled or 14k. Plain or 
engraved from$55to$87. 





THE BRUNSWICK. 
In 14k green or white Lower. The SQUARE. 
Filled or 14k plain or en- 
gravedcases, $55 to $87. 


goldengraved, with dial 
shown, $112 to $172. 


Hamilton Wrist Models for women start at $48 


lamiltan 


THE WATCH of 


Kailroad Hecuracy 
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bush Distribution Service 
| builds new business 


“Weve landed the Ransom business at last,’’ the salesman 
*phoned his sales manager. ‘‘Not a single sign of an order for 
forty months. Then this morning the order comes through—and 
a good one. All because Bush Distribution Service guarantees to 
deliver our goods just when Ransom and his customers need them. 
I’m sure to get new customers and hold old ones by talking our new 
line plus Bush Distribution Service.”’ 







































Regular daily deliveries 
to New York dealers and 
consumers. 


Special emergency de- 
liveries. 


Everywhere in New York it’s the same story. Dealers refuse to 
take advance deliveries in large quantities . . . to finance carload 
lot shipments. They want smaller quantities delivered more fre- 
quently on shorter notice. They won’t do business with manu- 
facturers who refuse to keep spot stocks in New York. Bush 
Distribution Service will help save such business that is slipping, 
keep old accounts satisfied, and build new business. 


Deliveries to dealers 
authorized toorderdirect 
from Bush. 


Open stock service that 
assembles assorted 
orders. 


Spot stock service that 
completely controls mer- 
chandise. 


The Bush Seal of Service on merchandise means lower dis- 


PRINCIPAL 
SAVINGS 


tribution costs to the manufacturer and less expensive selling. To 
the dealer it means: ‘‘ This is merchandise of a wide-awake, up-to- 


City cartage costs elimi- 
nated. 


date and progressive manufacturer who is 


protecting my profits.”’ 
Freight rates radically 
cut. 


Bush Distribution Service offers an eco- 
Inventory investment 


nomical way of increasing sales. It saves money reduced. 
compared with any other method of receiving, 
storing and delivering goods in Greater New 
York. These savings and profits are described 
in our new booklet ‘‘ Distribution Perfected.” 


Your copy is waiting for you. Mail the coupon 


Fixed annual overhead 
avoided. 


Final delivery costs 
lowered. 


—— ee —<—$> AS 


and get this valuable sales help immediately. | eds Tinted Comune 


: Distribution Service—Dept. T-3 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, “Distribution Perfected.” 


BUSH TERMINAL CO.' poate 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE,NEW YORK | °° 0 
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Look underneath, look inside 
... and listen to it/ 


When you buy an electric refrigerator, do a bit of investi- 
gating on your own. 


Look under the cabinet. With the General Electric Refrigerator 
you'll notice that all the models are up-on-legs. It’s easy to 
clean under them. 


Look inside. You will find that the chilling chamber of the 
General Electric Refrigerator is amazingly compact — that 
‘there’s more than ample food space. 


Then listen. We want you to jikdge for yourself how quietly 
this refrigerator operates. A// the machinery is hermetically 
sealed in the air-tight steel casing on top of the cabinet. 


This refrigerator is the product of fifteen years of research in 
the laboratories of General Electric. 


See the many models. Notice their absolute simplicity, their 
quietness. If you write us, we will gladly send you Booklet H-6 
which gives you complete descriptions and specifications. 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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of the technical propriety with which 
Catholics surround the sacrament. They 
wondered, nonetheless, whether such a re- 
buke might not be even more fitting when 
applied to the members of some Prot- 
estant sect who, when they take com- 
munion, actually touch the chalice with 
their mouths; rather than to Catholics who 
merely stick out their tongues to receive 
small circles of wafer. 


—2 
High City 

Ojai, Calif., is quite often the scene of 
strange goings on (Time, May 21); never 
has it been the scene of a queerer cere- 
mony than that which graced the summit 
of one of its hills on a mild evening last 
week. 

Jiddu Krishnamurti (Time, Sept. 6, 
1926, May 9, 1927) far from the flats of 
India where he had been born, far from 
the paunchy side of famed 80-year-old Dr. 
Annie Besant who had raised him to be 
“a new world leader,” was standing upon 
the hilltop, chanting a Vedic hymn; he 
carried a flaming torch which, with a 
graceful stoop, he applied to a pile of care- 
fully prepared faggots. The faggots went 
up in a cloud of smoke and flame; Krish- 
namurti’s disciples, of whom a thousand 
sat upon the slope of the hill, drew a 
breath of wonder and listened while their 





| leader spoke to them in a soft voice. 


The occasion was the opening of the 
first Camp Conference of the Order of the 
Star. The thousand or more disciples who 
were present at the faggot burning in- 
cluded persons from every state in the 


| U. S. as well as residents of India, Aus- 
| tralia, England, Russia, South America. 


- 
—— 





Methodists 

In the last week of their Quadrennial 
General Conference, the potentates of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church set out to 
elect three bishops. Two they rapidly 
chose: Dr. Raymond J. Wade of Chicago 
and Dr. James Chamberlain Baker of Ur- 
bana, Ill. Over the many able candidates 
for the third, they wrangled and ballotted 
19 times without avail. At last the two 
leading candidates withdrew their names, 
a Korean lady made a potent speech and 
the Methodists elected the 33rd Bishop of 
the Church by a sweeping majority. He 
was the famed Rev. Eli Stanley Jones, 
missionary in India and author of The 
Christ of the Indian Road. No sooner had 
he received this honor, ultimate for any 
Methodist and seldom given to a man 
only 44 years old, than Dr. Jones declined 
to accept it. Said he: 

“T was elected on the wave of an emo- 
tional appeal and I feel sure that I am not 
entitled to be so honored. . . . There is 
also a possibility that the new post might 
take me away from India, which is my 
first love. I would never consent to that. 

” 


These words did not seem out of char- 
acter to those who knew Dr. Jones or to 
those (of whom there are altogether well 
over 300,000) who had read his book. The 
Christ of the Indian Road is a simple un- 
folding of a brilliant idea, to wit: Christ 
as a holy, heroic figure appeals to oriental 
people as deeply, if not more deeply, than 
to occidentals, upon whom the accidents 
of history first imprinted His message. 
His appeal for orientals differs in that 
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they feel the native mysticism in His un- 
ruffled character, the contemplative idea 
of thought rather than His energy, His 
practical humanism. This theory makes 
logical the endeavor to Christianize the 
Orient. Also, it makes it apparent that Dr. 








Dr. E. STANLEY JONES 
.. . kicked against the Bishopric. 


Jones loves and understands the natives of 
India as well as he loves and understands 
Christ. It explains his refusal of the high 
post to which he had been elected. 

The Methodists did not choose another 
bishop in his place. Instead they elected 
the Rev. Edwin F. Lee of Singapore, to 
be missionary bishop to the Malaya 
provinces, a position hitherto held by one 
of the regular bishops of the church. 

For the rest in the last week of their 
session, the Methodists refused to abolish 
life tenure of bishops;* went on record 
against military training for schoolboys; 
accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy to the effect that 
there be 21 areas in the United States and 
12 in foreign parts; considered a com- 
mittee’s report which suggested liberaliz- 
ing in favor of the innocent party church 
rulings against divorce. 








Catholic Degree 


Lynn Harold Hough, when he retired 
from the ministry of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Detroit, at- 
tended a dinner given in his honor. At 
this dinner there were present a rabbi, Leo 
M. Franklin of Temple Beth-El, and a 
Roman Catholic priest, the Very Rev. 
Father John Patrick McNichols, presi- 
dent of the Catholic University of Detroit. 
Father McNichols praised the Methodist 
preacher in a short speech; then, on behalf 
of the Catholic institution, he bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
for having displayed “outstanding toler- 
ance.” 





*In Time, May 21, it was stated that the Con- 
ference “voted away the eight-year time limit 
upon the tenure of office of Methodist bishops. 
: ..’ This phrase was incorrect. It should have 
been “tenure in a given residence.” 
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RAFLEX 


-- A Split Second Lasts A Life Time - - 





When you travel—Graflex. For there’s so seldom an 
opportunity to take travel pictures over again. + + 


34%'x4'4"—speed up to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 

















LaFrance’ 


a foretaste of Lteris 


on the Atlantic 


qd. you belong to the inner circle of 
’ the sophisticates, and understand 
dining for what itis...amart... 
you always do your crossings on the 
“‘France’’.ceo Here is where you meet 
your friends . . . satisfied for once, be- 
cause they’re“home again”. ow Here 
is where you never find a disappoint- 
ment on the menu, a flaw in the ser- 
vice, or a bore in the smoking room. 

The “‘France’’is that rare creature, a 
ship with a personality of its own, a 
soul. + The “France” picks its com- 
pany automatically... by virtue of being 
what it is, Versailles afloat, something 
so perfect in its traditions, its very dec- 
orations, that it discourages those who 
don’t “belong”. cx» Six days on the 
“‘France’’prepares one as nothing else 
can for a visit to France itself. 

Which ever you elect of the weekly ex- 
press liners via‘‘the longest gangplank 
in the world”, the ‘‘France’’, “‘ Paris’? 
or “I/e De France’, for London - via- 
Plymouth or Paris-via-Le Havre, 

ou have chosen what cannot be 
acieed «et Le Havre de Paris no 
tenders ...a waiting boat-train... three 
hours, Paris. 


French fine — 


information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State St., New York City 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Arthur Train, 53, lawyer- 
author (His Children’s Children, Tutt and 
Mr. Tutt), a son, John, in Manhattan, the 
first child of his second wife. 

—_—o—_ 

Engaged. Paul Oscanyan, radio pur- 
veyor of news from Greenland; to Helen 
Sunder, only woman wireless operator in 
Denmark; by radio, sight unseen. 








Engaged. Genevieve Carpenter, 
daughter of famed composer John Alden 
Carpenter (“Skyscraper Ballet’), to J. 
Elliot Cabot, Boston scion. When Miss 
Carpenter made her début in 1922 at a 
musicale in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
Pianist Rubenstein played the program. 





Eloped. Lois Quantain Clarke, 18, 
daughter of Lewis Latham Clarke, Execu- 
tive Chairman of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Co. of Manhattan; and John 
L. de Ruyter, 22, beginner in the advertis- 
ing business; two months ago; to Elkton, 
Md. 


— 


Elected. Norman Dodge, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. (machines which make 
practically all the type used in U. S. pa- 
pers and magazines), to be president of 
the company, succeeding Philip T. Dodge, 
now chairman of the board 

—_ > 

Died. Henry Seymour Berry, Baron 
Buckland of Bwlch, 50, Welsh financier 
and mining potentate; at Buckland, near 
Bwlch, Breconshire, when the horse he was 
exercising ran into a telegraph pole. Eng- 
land was waiting to hear of the completion 
of a merger of Lord -Buckland’s Welsh 
industrial and mining interests with those 
of Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond. 

— + -——_ 

Died. William Henry Nichols Jr., 54, 
president of the General Chemical Co., 
and vice president of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. (of which his father, 75, is 
chairman of the board); of pneumonia; at 
Oyster Bay, L. I. 

—_o— 

Died. Moses Taylor, 57, Manhattan 
capitalist and famed dog-fancier; of apo- 
plexy; in Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Died. Herschell V. Jones, 66, onetime 
(at 12) printer’s “devil” on the Jefferson 
(N. Y.) Courier, owner and _ publisher 
since 1908 of the Minneapolis Journal, a 
director of the Associated Press, accurate 
forecaster of wheat crops and famed col- 
lector of books, etchings, pictures; of 
heart disease; in Minneapolis. 

——- 

Died. Alan Dale (born Alfred J. 
Cohen), 67, for 33 years incisive dramatic 











| critic of the New York American (Hearst), 


longer employed in that work than any 
other Manhattan critic; suddenly, of a 
heart attack, on a train running between 
Plymouth and Birmingham, England. 


> 


Died. Thomas S. Butler, 72, “fighting 
Quaker” Chairman of the House Naval 








| Committee; of heart disease; in Washing- 


ton. (See p. 9.) 
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Died. George A. Newett, 72, publisher 
of Jron Ore; at Ishpeming, Mich., after 
a long illness. In 1913 the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt sued him for libel, 
for having described the Roosevelt julep 
bed, and accused him of intemperance. 
Editor Newett lost the $10,000 suit, was 
fined 6¢. 





— 

Died. John E. Berwind, 73, active phi- 

lanthropist, inactive vice president, Ber- 

wind-White Coal Mining Co.; of laryn- 

gitis, in Manhattan. His business address, 

No. 1 Broadway, is the location of 14 
famed coal companies, 35 smaller fry. 


Sn ae 








Spirit of Canton 


In the restaurant of the estimable Lin 
Hing, at No. 2, the Bowery, Manhattan, 
there assembled last week 15 notable 
Chinamen who proceeded to found the 
Chinese Aero League of America. 

President of the League Dr. Tien Lee 
Huang announced for next August a 
10,000-mile air race from Dallas, Texas, to 
China, for a purse of $50,000 offered by 
Col. W. E. Easterwood of Dallas, Texas. 
He declared that 13 planes are already 
entered, including his own giant all-metal, 
tri-motored Spirit of Canton. 

The League was then ,addressed by 
Philosopher-Lecturer Dr. Huang (“the 
Chinese Count Hermann Keyserling”), 
now touring the U. S. “It was the great 
Kum Ming of the Province of Han,” said 
he, “who, in the fourth Christian century, 
invented, made and flew the first airplane. 
... Its motive power was magnetic. 
. . . Kum Ming, who was a poet and a 
wise ruler, destroyed his airplane just be- 
fore his death for the protection of man- 
kind. . . . He had bombed and destroyed 
many of his enemies in the air; but he was 
a poet and remorse overcame him.” 





® 


“Lucky Lindy” 

Chairman Harold McMillan Bixby of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
knows how irked Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh becomes when he hears the song, 
“Lucky Lindy,” by Abel Zaer. Last week, 
Mr. Bixby told that at a Lindbergh party 
in Manhattan, he and others sang “Lucky 
Lindy” at Col. Lindbergh on purpose. Col. 
Lindbergh made no comment. Next day, 
flying Mr. Bixby and another of the sing- 
ers back to St. Louis, the Lindbergh plane 
dived, climbed, dived, climbed, dived, all 
morning. Mr. Bixby is a good air sailor 
but the other singer, Harry Knight, became 
“a rich green” with airsickness. Then Col. 
Lindbergh turned around and said: ‘““Now 
sing ‘Lucky Lindy’.” 


on 





Courting 

Henry Belin du Pont, rich & ardent 
young assistant treasurer of the E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. at Wilmington, 
Del., in April became engaged to Margaret 
Wilson Lewis at San Antonio, Texas. 
Separating them are 1,600 air miles. So 
last week Mr. du Pont had delivered to 
him a $12,000 Bellanca plane, wherewith 
to fly to his sweetheart each weekend. 
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United Trails 


1. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshingly 
cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
including Montreal. 


3- The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 


4.~ The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 


Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 
Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 


tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


— 





Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 

The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA 7 ce 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 
El CONQUISTADOR* 

IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 

* Opening November, 1928 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Moutreal 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
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UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Pete: ee i 


Please send me booklet : 


| Road Map for Trail No. 
| 
I 


Name 








| Address 


| City 
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Captive Artists 


Professor Nicholas Roerich, Russian 
painter, archeologist, mystic, delights in 
huge canvases and brilliant colors. His 
gnarled and twisted monsters, weird 
dwarfs, beautiful fairy princesses march in 
gorgeous pageant across the walls of his 
exhibits. Four years ago Painter Roerich 
gathered together some scientifically-mind- 
ed artist friends, his wife, his son George, 
(Harvard Orientalist) and set out on an 
expedition into Asia to get inspiration and 
information about tribal customs and re- 
ligions. For three years he kept in touch 
with the home office, his Roerich Mu- 
seum, in Manhattan. Then for a year all 
was silence. Last week, while friends feared 
the expedition would never be heard from 
again, came a cable from Sikkim, India: 

“. . Roerich American  expedi- 
tion after many hardships has reached 

Himalayas. . . . Many observations 

concerning Buddhism. 

“Expedition started from Sikkim 
through Punjab, Kashmir, Ladakh, 

Karakorem mountains, Khotan, Kash- 


gar, Qara Shar, Urumchi, Irtysh, 
Altai Mountains, Oryot region of 
Mongolia, Central Gobi, Kansu, 


Tsaidam, Tibet. . . . On Tibetan ter- 
ritory have been attacked by armed 
robbers. . . . Superiority of our fire- 
arms prevented bloodshed. In spite of 
Tibet passports, expedition forcibly 
stopped by Tibetan authorities on 
Oct. 6, two days north of Nagchu. 
. .. With inhuman cruelty expedi- 
tion has been detained for five months 
at altitude of 15,000 feet in Summer 
tents amidst severe cold, about minus 
40 degrees Centigrade. 

“Expedition suffered from want of 
fuel and fodder. During stay in Tibet, 
five men, Mongols, Buriats and 
Tibetans, died and ninety caravan 
animals perished. By order of author- 
ities all letters and wires addressed to 
Lhasa Government and Calcutta Brit- 
ish authorities have been seized. For- 
bidden to speak to passing caravans. 
Forbidden to buy foodstuffs from 
population. Money and medicines 
came to an end. The presence of 
three women in caravan and medical 
certificate about heart weakness not 
taken into consideration. On March 
4 expedition started southward. All 
nine European members of the ex- 
pedition safe. Many scientific results 
after four years’ travel. 

“NICHOLAS ROERICH.” 








Polar Pilgrim 

Last week, Polar Pilgrim Nobile planted 
the flag of Italy upon the North Pole, 
dropped upon its icy wastes the cross 
given into his hands by Pope Pius, con- 
ducted the first religious ceremony ever 
held on top of the world and, warmed by 
the glow of an object accomplished, head- 
ed back through icy winds toward Kings 
Bay. It had taken him 19 hours to reach 
the Pole. The first 17 hours of the return 
trip brought many messages to the base 
ship Citta di Milano complaining of heavy 
winds and encrusting ice. These difficul- 
ties had interfered with Pilgrim Nobile’s 


previous trip to Leninland (Time, May 
28). Suddenly the messages ceased ... 
fears deepened . . . in San Francisco an 
S.0.S. was picked up from a Vladivostok 
station, a message asking help for the 
Jtalia in English, French, Italian. No po- 
sition was given... . 

Father Gianfranchesci, chaplain of the 
expedition, telling his beads in Kings Bay, 
pinched himself to make sure he was alive. 
Chosen to drop the cross upon the Pole, 
he had his mystic misgivings. So when 
Signora Nobile wired her Polar Pilgrim to 
drop the cross with his own hands for 
luck, the good Father gladly remained 
behind. 

At Kansas City, Mo., Methodists in con- 
vention (see p. 26) silently prayed during 
a long minute that the pilgrims reach 
safety. 

——aa 
Rocketing 

Two thousand excited Germans sat be- 
side Berlin's famed Avis Speedway one 
day last week, and listened to a lecture on 
rockets. The lecturer was Fritz von Opel, 
motor magnate. Beside him stood a little 
racing car with two unusual accessories. 
In its rear it had something that looked 
like an exaggerated exhaust pipe. This, 
explained Herr von Opel, was a chamber 
for the explosion of rockets, the car’s only 
means of locomotion. The other feature 
was a pair of little wings like an airplane’s, 
except that their pitch was inverted. 
These, said Herr von Opel, were not to 
make the car fly, but to prevent it from 
flying. The car would go so fast he said 
that it needed air pressure to clamp it to 
earth. 

Sky-rockets were familiar things to Herr 
von Opel’s audience. You light the fuse, 
the powder burns, the gases expand so 
rapidly that they push the rocket up 
through the air in a screeching arc. But 
could an automobile be substituted for the 
stock of a sky-rocket and pushed along the 
ground by posterior expansion? Herr von 
Opel would show them. 

Climbing into his little car he touched 
off a rocket. There was a ten-foot spurt 
of flame, a burst of yellow smoke, a loud 
report and the car whizzed away down the 
track. Within two seconds it was going 
100 kilometres per hour (62.1 m. p. h.). 
Then there came fresh bursts of flame, 
smoke, and noise as Herr von Opel ex- 
ploded more rockets. At each explosion 
the car lunged ahead in a fresh spurt. Its 
speed mounted to 125 m. p. h. When his 
rockets were all gone, Herr von Opel 
coasted to a standstill. 

Herr von Opel told them more about 
rocketing. The perfecters of the idea were 
two German inventors named Valier and 
Sander. They had rocketed a racing car 
(without a driver) as high as 430 m. p.h, 
he said. They thought, of course, that they 
could revolutionize aerial locomotion. In 
the Raab-Katzenstein works at Cassel, 
they were completing a rocket-drive alr- 
plane, the Grasmuecke (“Garden War- 
bler”). Only a moderate 125 m. p. h 
would be attempted with this craft. Later 
airplanes would be built to rocket beyond 
the highest flights of motored airplanes, 
first with laboratory animals aboard and 
plane-parachutes later with men in air- 
tight compartments. They calculated a 
speed of 1,000 kilometres per hour (625 
m. p. h.) could be attained and maintained. 
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_ EDUCATION 





Surprise 

When they heard the horrible clatter 
that came from the ground floor, the 
schoolgirls shivered in their beds. When 
it continued, like the uproar that might 
herald the approach of some terrible in- 
vasion, they left their beds and crept to 
the head of the stairs. Below them, they 
saw a Roman scene. A lady somewhat their 
senior, in a nightgown, indiscreet and 
hilarious, bade them come down to a feast 
which she had made ready. 

The lady in the nightgown was Miss 
Clara B. Spence, the principal of the 
Spence School, where the frightened girls 
were boarders. There was a reason for her 
mad, midnight revelling. She had caught 
her pupils having surreptitious feasts in 
their cubicles. She wished to show them 
that she, their principal, could give much 
better feasts than they could. Then, Miss 
Spence was certain, they would break her 
rules no more. That wise, surprising and 
effective banquet occurred many years 
ago, in the winter of 1898. 

It was with such sure tactics that Miss 
Spence made her school the Manhattan 
model for discipline and scholarship as 
well as for what was then referred to as 
gentility. Her gayety, her wisdom, and 
her lofty character came to be reflected in 
the school she ran so long. When she died 
in 1923, Miss Charlotte S. Baker became 
the principal, aided by two assistants, Miss 


Helen Clarkson Miller and Miss Grace A. 
McElroy. Miss Miller made an announce- 


ment last week which surprised Spence | 


girls more than any Spence girls have ever 
been surprised since the night of that ban- 
quet, long ago. 

The announcement said that Miss 
Spence’s school would cease to be a private 
enterprise; it would be endowed; four of 
the trustees would be Spence “old girls”; 
the new school building (to replace the 
present one on 55th street which replaced 
the original one on 48th street) will over- 
look the garden of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 


on gist street. It will house 300 day | 


pupils and 60 pupils from far away. Classes 
will continue to be limited to eight mem- 
bers. Each pupil will still study ten or 
more subjects every year, in the famed 
Spence tradition of “varied curriculum.” 





O 





Flexner Resigns 





Last week the General Education Board | 


founded by John Davison Rockefeller lost 
its Director of Studies and Medical Educa- 
tion. This official resigned because he 
wanted to speak freely about educational 


matters, to criticize constructively without | 


straining the bonds of obligation. He has 
since accepted Oxford’s invitation to be 
Caylorian lecturer. His name, world- 
famed, is 





Abraham Flexner. Born in Louis- | 
ville, Ky., in 1866, he went into teaching | 


when he received his A. B. from Johns 
Hopkins University, at the age of 20. 
Teacher Flexner’s life since then has been 
a constant struggle to raise educational 
Standards: fighting the “diploma mills,” 
working for better education of physicians, 
bewailing the money spent on armament 
while universities were in need. 
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THE PRESS 


Railroad Director 

After the annual meeting of the Wabash 
Railway at Fort Wayne, Ind., last week 
Chairman William Henry Williams* made 
a two-sentence statement: 

“Annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Wabash Railway was held today at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“The meeting was without incident—the 
same directors having been unanimously 
re-elected, except that E. D. Stair was 
elected a director in the place of Alvin 
W. Krech, deceased.” 

The statement obfuscated the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad did not vote the 
majority Wabash shares which it recently 
bought (with Lehigh Valley stock) from 
Leonor Fresnel Loree’s Delaware & Hud- 
son for $63,000,000 cash. Nor did it refer 
to Mr. Williams recent resignation from 
the D. & H.’s vice-presidency and board 
of managers. Nor did it mention Mr. 
Stair’s other business affiliations. 

Edward Douglas Stair, 69, is director of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., the Detroit 
Trust Co., the First National Bank of De- 
troit, amusement enterprises. He is presi- 
dent and principal owner of the Detroit 
Free Press. The Free Press is the smallest 
of Detroit’s three newspapers (the News 
and Times are the others). Nonetheless 
its daily circulation is 229,294; its Sunday 
276,016. It makes Mr. Stair an important 
force in Detroit and its environs. 

Mr. Stair is unique as an important pub- 
lisher. Other publishers of his rank have 
sedulously avoided open relations with 
other business enterprises. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, for all his wealth, is publicly 
a director only in Cosmopolitan Finance 
Co., and the International Film Service 
Co. His Arthur Brisbane, who is rich in 
real estate and touts great corporations in 
his syndicated editorials, is known to be 
director of no company. Roy Wilson How- 
ard tends closely to his newspaper and 
affiliated enterprises. So also Condé-Nast, 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis and 
the Booths (George G. and Ralph Har- 
man) -of Detroit, and Adolph Ochs. 
Messrs. Patterson and McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune and Liberty are close to 
inherited interests in great corporations, 
not publishing, but they eschew directo- 
rates. Ogden M. Reid of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and Daniel Rhodes Hanna 
Jr. of the Cleveland News, like them in- 
heritors of stock interests, were obliged 
to assume a few directorates. Edward 
Douglas Stair, seemingly alone of pub- 
lishers, has deviated. 

But Mr. Stair, although he began re- 
porting when he was only 14 and kept at 
it until he was 30, quit newspaper work 
for the theatre. He wrote a play and pro- 
duced it himself. The play succeeded. He 
was lucky. Thereafter he stayed in amuse- 
ments; organized the Stair & Hamlin 
group of 18 theatres. When he sold out 
in 1916 he was reputedly the richest 
theatrical man in the U. S.—with $15,- 
000.000. 

Meanwhile, however, he had bought the 
old Detroit Journal (1901) and the De- 











*Chairman of the two score railroads and 
accessory companies, director of half a hundred 
more. 


troit Free Press (1906). Said he once of 
journalism: “There is no work so trying 
or so satisfying.” It was also contactual 
for him, and his theatrical money helped 
him make use of his contacts. He, in an 
unobtrusive way became a director of the 
Ann Arbor ‘Railroad. 

The Ann Arbor is a relatively unimpor- 
tant road, 300 miles long, and member- 
ship on its directorate is not very signifi- 
cant, although William Henry Williams 
is its chairman, as he is chairman of the 
Wabash. 

The Wabash, however, has vast impor- 
tance in the present flux of railroad mer- 
gers. And the inclusion of a potent news- 
paper owner (who lives in Detroit, its 
terminal city), is a bold act. Not since 
the financially riotous 1870’s and 1880’s 
which brought the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (1887) and 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (1890) has 
an important railroad dared be so intimate 
with the press. 


—— 


Mrs. Stillman’s Magazine 

Behind Mrs. Anne U. Stillman’s smile 
when she recently returned to Manhattan 
from her “third honeymoon” with Banker 
James Alexander Stillman was a journal- 
istic secret, let out only last week when she 
was hidden in Canada.. This summer -she 
will publish a weekly magazine containing 
news, society items and photographs. Each 
week she will sign an article interesting to 
women. Mrs. Stillman is chairman of the 
publishing company. Her editor is Her- 
bert B. Mayer, the New York Mirror re- 
porter who ably dug up enough gossip to 
force the second Hall-Mills murder trial 
two years ago. The name of Mrs. Still- 
mans Magazine 1s moot. 








Bunioneers 

Fifty-five runners, many with long 
beards, all dirty, some wearing bandages 
where they had been bitten by dogs or hit 
by cars, others limping with chafed feet 
or with the bunions from which the troupe 
derived its title, jogged through Manhat- 
tan to Madison Square Garden where, after 
20 miles on a board track, they finished a 
transcontinental (3,422.3 mile) marathon. 
C. C. (“Cash and Carry”) Pyle and his 
associate W. H. (“Easy”) Pickens con- 
gratulated Winner Andrew Payne of Clare- 
more, Okla., promised to pay him $25,000, 
promised John Salo of Passaic, N. J., 
$10,000 for finishing second, 15 hours be- 
hind Payne, promised Phillip Granville 
$5,000. 

Three months ago the runners started 
from Los Angeles. In front of them rode 
C. C. Pyle in a motor bungalow accom- 
panied by his protegé, Red Grange. Be- 
hind the bungalow came a broadcasting 
car which cost $1,000 a week to operate. 
Behind the broadcasting car, before much 
time had passed, came sheriffs on motor- 
cycles. Soon the bungalow. was attached 
for debts. At every town runners quit. Red 
Grange, barker of a side show which Pyle 
set up in a tent wherever he stopped failed 
to make money. Pyle gave the runners 
$1.50 a day for food, put cots for them in 


empty stores. In Chicago there was no 
cash on hand. When it seemed sure that 
everything was over, one F. F. Gunn, 
Chicago sportsman, paid off the debts, took 
charge of the race. His son Harry was in 
the race and Gunn is said to have bet 
$75,000 that Harry would finish. He hired 
a sleeping bus and two trainers for Harry 
and followed the boy in his Pierce Arrow 
roadster. To Pyle was left the job of pay- 
ing the prize-money. ‘Each and every one 
of you will get your cash, boys—Cold Cash 
—that’s my name. . . . Come to me next 
week . . .” cried he. 


At Prestwick 

Roger Wethered is one of the best 
amateur golfers in England (British 
Amateur Champion 1923), and one of the 
most aristocratic. He is a friend of the 
Prince of Wales and often plays with him. 
Last week Roger Wethered got to the 
finals of the British Amateur at Prestwick, 
Scotland, and found that he had to play 
against someone named Perkins. Nothing 
was known about Perkins except that he 
was 24 years old and that his initials were 
T. P. Some people pointed out that Per- 
kins is traditionally a butler’s name; others 
took Mr. Wethered’s opponent for an 
American because he belted his trousers 
over his sweater. A big crowd came down 
from London and stood around the first tee 
to watch Mr. Wethered and Perkins drive 
off in the rain that is the traditional back- 
ground for sporting events in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Wethered’s drive went straight 
down the course. So did Perkins’s. But 
Perkins won the first hole and was never 
down. Several holes were halved, as when 
Mr. Wethered drove onto a railroad track 
and Perkins missed a one-yard putt, but in 
the afternoon on the fourteenth hole it was 
Mr. Wethered who missed the yard putt, 
giving Perkins the hole, the match, and 
the amateur championship. All the U. S. 
players had been put out in the early 
rounds. 
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Routines 

Seven times in the last eight years the 
Intercollegiate Games have been won by 
a California college. Last week Stanford, 
true to precedent, was first at Cambridge, 
17% points ahead of Yale. The big event 
was the pole vault in which the three best 
vaulters in the world competed—Ward 
Edmonds of Stanford, Les Barnes of 
Southern California, and Sabin Carr of 
Yale. Carr won without breaking any 
records. Only two men scored double 
firsts, Ray Barbuti (Syracuse) in the 220 
and 440, and Eric Krenz (Stanford) in 
the discus and shot put. 


Illinois, regular winner in the middle 
west, did what was expected at Evanston, 
Ill., and by winning eleven points out of 
sixteen kept the track and field champion- 
ship of the Big Ten. George Simpson 
(Ohio State) won two events, the 100 and 
the 220-yard dash. 


Lately Cambridge has heen beating Ox- 
ford at most sports. There are generally 
some American Rhodes scholars on the 
Oxford teams. Last week Cambridge stuck 
to routine in 13 tennis matches. There 
were three U. S. players on the Oxford 
team. 
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THE GLORIOUS CLIMAX OF A FOUR-YEAR FIGHT 


The Pulitzer Prize in Journalism 


IS AWARDED TO 


The Indianapolis Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





THE CITATION: “The prize for the 
most disinterested and meritorious 


pablic service rendered by an Amer- 


ican newspaper during the year, a 
gold medal costing $500, is awarded 
to THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES for 
its work in exposing political corrup- 
tion in Indiana, prosecuting the guilty 
and bringing about a more wholesome 
state of affairs in civil government.” 


The political dictator of Indiana was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for murder. 

He received the sentence with con- 
tempt. For he expected a quick pardon. 


He had boasted—"I am the law in In- 
diana.”’ And for a time, he was. He had 
elected a governor. He had dictated the 
nominations of scores of the state offi- 
cials. He had his own secret service. He 
terrorized and corrupted one of the rich- 
estand most powerful states in the Union. 


But his pardon never came. For his 
gang, traitorous as ever, deserted him. 
And then he issued a letter from his 


cell that shook the political foundations 
of the state. 


This letter declared that he had docu- 
ments that would prove state-wide cor- 
ruption, and would expose the crooked 
officials and political leaders who had 
promised him freedom. 


The Indianapolis Times, which for 
years had fought him and his organiza- 
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BOYD GURLEY, Editor of The Indianapolis Times 


tion, started on the trail of the truth be- 
hind these charges. 

And then began a fight so sharp and 
deadly that the lives of the editor and 
staff of The Indianapolis Times were con- 
stantly in danger. But it uncovered a 
story so wildly incredible that it has no 
counterpart in fiction. And The Indi- 
anapolis Times published every word of 
this story of crime, oppression, bribery 
and blackmail that reads like the blood- 
stained records of ancient tyranny. It 
unearthed damning letters, checks and 
photographs. It produced agreements, 
signed by the highest names in the state, 
to deliver political patronage. It found 
missing or suppressed witnesses who 


HOUSTON... 








AKRON . . Times-Press 
BIRMINGHAM . . 
MEMPHIS Press - Scimitar 


ALBUQUERQUE... 





enabled various grand juries to indict 
crooked officials and scheming poli- 
ticians. 


And it won the undying regard of 
every reputable citizen of Indiana. It 
gave them the truth, and the truth set 
them free. With their pride and faith 
aroused, the people of Indiana again 
confirmed the brilliant record of one of 
the greatest and most honored of all the 
states. For like all the victories of good 
government, this was the public’s vic- 
tory—the victory of enlightened public 
sentiment. 


The magnificent fight of The Indian- 
apolis Times attracted national attention. 
Newspapers, business associations, po- 
litical clubs and organizations noted and 
praised its long, successful struggle to 


secure honest government. 


Now the most coveted prize in the 
newspaper world—The Pulitzer Prize in 
Journalism—crowns the efforts of The 
Indianapolis Times and its editor, Boyd 
Gurley. 

The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
hereby tender their gratitude and appre- 
ciation for this signal honor. 


And the entire Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization unites in a chorus of con- 
gratulation for the editor and staff of 
The Indianapolis Times . . . who have 
fought the fight of the good citizen... 
who have again given point and meaning 
to the Scripps-Howard principle of fear- 
less public service ... and who have in- 
terpreted so clearly the Scripps-Howard 
ideals and policies that are settling these 
newspapers ever more deeply in the 
hearts of the people. 
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ART _ 


Pioneers 


In the small village of Elmwood, IIL, 
there occurred last week a praiseworthy 
event. In a park the Girls’ Glee Club sang 
“Tllinois” and “America the Beautiful”; 
many “midwestern pioneers” over the age 
of 75 and old residents of central Illinois 
sat cheerfully in a grandstand. Several 
persons, including famed Sculptor Lorado 
Taft, made speeches. Then there was un- 
veiled a bronze group statue, The Pioneers, 
by famed Sculptor Taft. 

Elmwood, Ill., was the town in which 
Sculptor Taft had spent his boyhood.* 
Proud of their well-known onetime citizen 
and proud too of the pioneers, less spec- 
tacular but no less hardy than their pace- 
makers beyond the Mississippi, who came 
long ago to settle in the “middle border,” 
Sculptor Taft conceived the idea of mak- 
ing a statue for the village green, requir- 
ing for his work no payment. It was none- 
theless necessary for Elmwood’s 1200 


*Urchin Taft lived in Elmwood because his 
father taught school there; it was after his 
father, Don Carlos Taft, left Elmwood to be 
professor of geology at the University of Illinois, 
that young Lorado gave precocious and legend- 
ary birth to his interest in sculpture. A crate 
containing a cast of the snake-grappled Laocoon 
Group came to the university. Dismayed to 
find that the art object had been smashed in 
transit, 12-year-old Lorado who had accom- 
panied his father to superintend the uncrating, 
seized the fragments and fitted them cleverly 
into their proper places, a feat his father had 
been unable to accomplish. Sculptor Taft’s most 
famed work is probably the Fountain of Time 
on the Midway, Chicago. 
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denizens to raise $17,000 to pay for the 
material costs of the statue and the cost 
of erecting it. This they did. 

The bronze group well rewarded their 
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ScuLPTOR TAFT 


No village equals his. 


efforts. Ten feet high, on a granite base, 
it shows a young pioneer couple. The man 
has a gun, the woman a baby. Side by side, 
they stand looking in the direction of the 
possible peril. The park around the statue 
is neat and luxuriant. No other U. S. 
village the size of Elmwood has yet shown 
the wisdom or the ability to adorn itself 
so well. 


Andromache Besieged 

Incensed against censors, many persons 
have pointed out that if legal authorities 
are permitted to judge of obscenity in 
contemporary works of art, there is no 
consistency in depriving them of the right 
to pass upon old works of art which are 
still in circulation. Thus it would be logi- 
cal and just for a warden of morals to 
take exception to many passages in 
Shakespeare, to large chunks of the Holy 
Bible. An expert upon nude statuary 
might condemn, and rightly condemn, the 
Venus de Milo. 

Last week, in Manhattan, John S. Sum- 
ner, head of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, saw a picture in 
a window which aroused his righteous 
rage. The picture was the celebrated 
Andromache at the Siege of Troy, by An- 
toine Georges Marie Rochegross. Gro- 
tesque and terrible, it depicts Hector’s 
wife at the moment when she is being 
dragged away from Troy for the pleasure 
of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles; her little 


son, Axtynax, is being yanked away from 
his mother by a brutal soldiery. The nude 
body of a nymph lies prostrate in the 
foreground. When his eyes were assailed 
by this dreadful representation, John §. 
Sumner whistled with dismay and wrote 
as follows to Nathan Levy, the art dealer 
in whose window the Andromache had 
been conspicuously hung: 

“It is extremely probable that sadis- 
tically inclined perverts may be aroused 
to undesirable activities by such a display 
in a public place. . . .” When newsgath- 
erers approached him, John Sumner en- 
larged upon his diatribe: “Sadism is a 
form of sexualism. This painting is very 
apt to arouse sadistic impulses. Also it 
is placed where children can see it... . 
If it were prosecutable, I think there 
should be prosecution and I feel that the 
law should be interpreted to cover such 
things, .. .” 

The manager of the Imperial Hotel in 
which Mr. Levy’s store is located rein- 
forced Mr. Sumner’s objections. An- 
dromache was speedily removed from the 
window. 

a 


A Thousand Flowers 


Sixteen pieces of Gothic tapestry, loaned 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
their owners, were last week hung for the 
public to look upon until the middle of 
September. Of the 16, all fabulously costly 
and all curiously beautiful, six were the 
most beautiful and the most costly. These 
were the pieces in the series called The 
Hunt of The Unicorn, owned by John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. Their worth was 
greater than $1,100,000; millefleurs tapes- 
tries, their backgrounds were filled with 
flowers. 

Mediaeval persons, who had not quite 
escaped the cheering madness which makes 
savages discover in every stone an emblem, 
in every wind a god, imagined the unicorn, 
a strange single antlered creature which 
no one had ever seen, as a symbol for 
purity. It was a rare beast as well as one 
unreal; to capture the unicorn, one must 
first capture a virgin and induce her to sit 
still upon the ground. The unicorn, at- 
tracted by a purity akin to his own, might 
come and lay his shaggy, frightened head 
upon her lap. Then hunters might come 
up and kill him with their spears. In the 
legends written in ancient bestiaries only 
two hunters pursued the timid freak: one 
of these was Gabriel and the other was his 
Lord. The seven virtues were their hounds. 

In the woven chase, God and Gabriel 
had more than these companions. A jovial 
company of gentlemen, urging great horses 
and blowing on golden horns, were riding, 
running, through a wilderness of flowers. 
Their meek quarry fled through the bril- 
liant fields; behind him, silent and happy, 
the pursuit increased and came more 
quickly; a wind stiffened in their flags and 
made the starry flowers bend across the 
grass. The white hounds leaned upon their 
leashes and the bowmen bent their bows. 
Crouching in a garden at last, the prisoned 
unicorn gazed upon his followers. They 
levelled spears amid a thousand flowers. 

This queer, shining allegory which was 
hung up last week for gum-chewers to 
look at and connoisseurs to appreciate, 
was threaded together at some time near 
the middle of the 15th century. 
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| Sete! crate of merchandise you send out 
is either a help to your good will—or a 
detriment. Look up your adjustments for the 
past year —the claims—the returned ship- 
ments — the “allowances.” 

’ Dead loss. And worse, it cancels some of the 
best efforts of your salesmen —takes the heart 
out of them — makes it that much harder to 
recoup the loss and go ahead. 


Don’t say this can’t be helped. It can! We 
have proved it—to hundreds of business men. 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Methods will do it. 
Call up the Weyerhaeuser man. Make him 
prove these points: 


Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-size Crating will build 


TIME 








That Shipment Going Out—how will 


it look when the Customer receives it? 


your standard crates cheaper, lighter, stronger. 

Give you accident-proof packages. 

Save you money in material, labor, freight 
costs, claims and adjustments. 

Release space for more profitable production. 

Widen your profitable sales territory. A 
positive help to your sales force, your good will, 
your profits. 

A big promise. But worth your while to 
investigate at once. 

Get all the facts about Weyerhaeuser Cut-to- 
size Crating, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 


Ideal light-weight crating woods—make 
strong crates. 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 
of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis; 1418 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City; 208 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago; 1313 Second National Bank Building, Toledo; 2401 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh; 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBER*STANDARD LENGIHS OR CUT TO SIZE 
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Science News-Letter 


Read in this new weekly the cur- 
rent scientific. stories from far 
and near. Its simply-written, authentic pages 
breathe bold adventure in the wonderful 
realms of Science. Young and old thrill with 
its charm. It is aconstant mental refresh- 
ment. Introductory Ofer—13 weeks $1. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2155 B Street Washington, D. C. | 
















EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
OF FOREIGN 


TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Fours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. Rew York City 











fs FNJOVABLE NEW WAY 


Keer physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 
series of home exercises. 
ee eS ee oe ee 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room ZA-218 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book ‘‘Kreepinc Fir’”—Today. 
PED Pech cobeethewebsr chess ness Saubbbsanscueebaadss> 
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Made by manufacturers of the famous 
*“*Mechanical Health Horse”’ 
and “‘Electric”’ and ‘‘Sunshine Baths”’ 
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mYSAL. 


Climber 


Mme. Carmen Reggio, obscure concert 
singer, last week wagered the Italian Ar- 
tists’ Alliance (of which Titta Ruffo, famed 
Metropolitan baritone, is president) that 
she could walk up stairs in less than half 

















©Wide World 


REGGIO 


MMe. 
... Arthur Brisbane approved. 


an hour. Mme. Reggio is 38 years old, she 
weighs 104 pounds, and the stairs to which 
she referred were the 1,358 steps of the 
792-foot Woolworth Building, in Manhat- 
tan. 

Reporters watched Mme. Reggio enter 
the staircase at the bottom; then they 
ascended to the top by elevator and waited 
for her to come out. This, with flushed 
face and hoarse breathing, she did 13 
minutes and four seconds later, crying out 
that she had won $3,000 with which to 
send her son to college. 

The little incident came to the attention 
of famed Arthur Brisbane who found a 
lesson in it for us all: “The lady . . . did 
a useful thing by impressing the health 
value of singing. Nothing develops the 
lungs as singing does. Sing at your work 
and avoid consumption. It seemed 
to most observers probable that Mme. 
Reggio had made her climb more for pur- 
poses of publicity than to “impress the 
health value,” of her profession. Yet it 
was pleasant to reflect that Mme. Reggio 
had spent effort and years in developing 
her lungs so that she might sing the better; 
and that she had now achieved congratula- 
tions for singing so long and hard that her 
lungs were phenomenally good. Also, it 
seemed sad that having strengthened her 
lungs, Mme. Reggio was able to commer- 
cialize her equipment more effectively in 
athletic than in artistic endeavors. 
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In Buenos Aires 

Winter gathered in the South last week. 
The tops of the dark mountains were 
panelled brightly with ice. The chande- 
liers at the opera house, El Teatro Colon, 


in Buenos Aires, glittered as if with a 
luminous frost. At g o’clock, when the 
curbs outside it were populated with chauf- 
feurs, wrapped in long coats, music began 
in El Colon. Tullio Serafin raised his 
baton, the violins began a soft prelude 
and the curtain rose upon Aida, a scene 
of warm sands and tropical trees. 


The personnel of El Colon does not dis- 
grace its surroundings. Since the’ southern 
season occurs precisely at the time when 
there is no important opera in the U. S. 
and when European Opera is passing 
through its slack season, El Colon can? en- 
gage many of the most notable singers 
from either continent. This is attended to 
by Administrator Pablo F. Barbat; for 
the coming season he has secured the serv- 
ices of Gigli, Lauri-Volpi, Didur, Pinza, 
and Mme. Serafin-Rakowska of the Metro- 
politan; and of Maria Olczewska, Ben- 
venuto Franci, Otto Wolf from various 
European companies. He plans to present 
Ildebrando Pizetti’s new opera Fra Gherar- 
do. 

Last week when the season opened, 
Lauri-Volpi sang Rhadames in Aida. The 
smart citizens of Buenos Aires cheered the 
performance; one fat dealer in sheep’s 
wool as he got into his Hispano-Suiza was 
heard to gurgle his approval in unquotable 
terms. 


El Teatro Colon is no ordinary South- 
American opera house, such a dirty and 
pretentious little place as is to be found 
in almost every town, full of onion-eating 
opera lovers gazing at tenors who. yodel 
and choke. El Teatro Colon is an enor- 
mous building of marble and white cement, 
facing a palmed piazza. In it there is 
room for 3,500 people to sit; these all 
come invariably in evening dress. 


In Quebec 

If music in the South was formal and 
surrounded with cold, music in the North 
was warm and humble, made gay by the 
climbing spring. At the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, in Quebec, was held the second annual 
Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft Fes- 
tival. 

For this festival Wilfred Pelletier, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, had 
arranged the production of the first known 
comic opera, Le Jeu de Robin et Marion, 
written by Adam de la Halle 700 years 
ago, in the century of the troubadours. 

The most notable performers at the fes- 
tival were old men, peasants who had en- 
dured the rigors of more than 60 Canadian 
winters and who, this year as in every 
other, felt quickened to jubilance by the 
steady stir of the spring wind. 

Jacques Garneau, the champion dancer 
of Quebec province, spun and hopped, 
snapped his gnarled fingers, and clapped 
his hands. 

Johnny Boivin, the champion “violon- 
neux” of the province, bent to his old 
fiddle and played his songs. They were 
none of them insipid tunes or silly ones— 
he played the songs which women sing for 
spinning, the slow songs sung in the fields 
by men working, songs for stars and 
ploughshares. 

Pheleas Bedard was a mime as well as 
a singer. His little face was covered with 
a tufty white beard above which two tiny 
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Their Wives Agree 


from coast to coast, Dallas 


to Duluth, are Junior Leagues. 
The membership embraces so- 
cially potent young women, 18 
ot 20 to 4o, the age at which 
membets are “retired” from ac- 
tive service. 


The Junior League Magazine 
queried associate editors in 41 
Leagues (not including New York City) throughout the United 
States; they in turn quizzed local memberships regarding magazines 
read regularly. 


Over 100 magazines were reported as 
£6 Ff tead regularly. The first 24 in order of 


their popularity with Junior Leaguers: 


. Good Housekeeping 7. Harper’s Bazaar 13. 
. Saturday Evening Post 8. Literary Digest 14. 
- Vogue . Harper’s 15. 
- TIME . Vanity Fair 16. 
. Atlantic Monthly . Life ie 


. House & Garden 2. New Yorker 18. 


Who are these Junior Leaguers if not, 
typically, the wives of TIME’s 
YOUNGER EXECUTIVES? 


National Geographic 
Cosmopolitan 

Judge 

House Beautiful 
Town & Country 
Punch 


Scribner’s 


. Spur 
. American Mercury 
. American Magazine 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


. World’s Work 


Over two-thirds of TIME'’s subscriptions are in men’s names. Yet 
it is evident that TIME’s co-readers, notably subscribers’ wives, 


think as highly of TIME as do their Young. Executive husbands. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO 
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§ abe! Good to XI 


People “kill” the ordinary 


cigarette when it’s only half- 
smoked. The tobacco burns 


so fast that it roasts the flavor 


of the second half and be- 
comes hot and parching... 


But the second half of your 


Melachrino tastes too good 


to “kill”. . It burns slowly. 


++ Keeps coool and mild to 


the last pleasant puff... 


The ONE cigarette sold the world over 








~ SOTA CVRHETHS 
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MLA GMO 
4? 9 CORK 


MILD ano COOOL 





MELACHRINO 


CIGARETTES 


PLAIN, CORK and STRAW ENDS 
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eyes were set like shoebuttons. He often 
lifted his eyebrows in an arch grimace, to 
show that the rhyming words had a double 
meaning. 

—~}-— 


Inferior Decoration 


Blonde and beautiful Maria Jeritza, 
Austrian soprano, golden star of the Met- 
ropolitan in the winter and the Vienna State 
Opera Company in the summer, last week 
grew angry. She had recently gone to 
Paris with the Vienna company and had 
sung there in several performances. Medals 
and decorations were awarded to several 
members of the troupe, among them the 
great Jeritza. Jeritza’s fury, which news- 
gatherers for no valid reason regarded as 
unjustified, resulted from the fact that 
she had been given, not the medal of the 
Legion of Honor, but the insignificant 
one of “Officer of Public Instruction.” 

Jeritza said she had gone to Paris 
against her will, at the pleading of: 1) 
the director of the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany; 2) her mother-in-law, Baroness von 
Popper of Paris; 3) the Austrian Govern- 
ment. But when she reached Paris no 
Austrian delegation met her train; no 
critics were invited to her performances; 
her operatic stature was in no way suitably 
emphasized. Jeritza refused the little 
medal she had been offered. She said: 

“T shall never sing again in Viennese 
opera. . . . I shall sing again in Paris if 
they ask me. I was received there en- 
thusiastically by the public, but I don’t 
know why I deserved the insulting treat- 
ment accorded me by the Austrian Lega- 
tion and Director Schneiderhahn of the 
Vienna Opera. 

“If any decorations were to be given, 
I certainly could reasonably expect one 
worthy of my rank. I didn’t ask for the 
Legion of Honor, but only said the deco- 
ration should correspond to my position 
in the musical world. 

“T don’t want people to think me pre- 
tentious, but I have received such high 
tokens already, for example, the Golden 
Plaque for Art, given me recently by the 
King of Denmark, that I am not able to 
accept inferior decorations.” 


—¢— 


“Finlandia!” 


Noise became music last week, to the 
ears of Illinoisans who are proud to live in 
Joliet. Not merely noise but blatant hub- 
bub, ghastly uproar and bomb explosions. 

Babbitts blew horns. Whistles split ears. 
Skyrockets hissed. Thud-bombs thudded. 
And bevies of Joliettes screamed for joy— 
all because the Joliet high school band had 
won for the third time, and obtained final 
possession of the Class A cup offered by 
the National Bureau for the Advancement 


| of Music. 


Chief Judge John Philip Sousa of the 
National Band Concert, sponsored by the 


| bureau at Joliet, had to listen last week 
while 27 bands comprising 2,000 high 


schoolers successively blared Finlandia, a 
stirring tone-poem of famed Finn Jean 
Sibelius. Although the genius of Sibelius 
has brought him a permanent subsidy from 
the Finnish government, he did not com- 


| pose the national anthem: Maame Laulu 
| (“The Song of our Country”), opus of 


Funns Bacius (composer) and Runeberg 
(poet). 
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MEDICINE 


Snakes, Alcohol 


Prohibitionists were delighted, anti’s 
were disgusted, last week, to learn that a 
poisonous snake bite should not be fol- 
lowed by a powerful alcoholic drink. Dr. 
Afrania do Amaral, director of the snake 
serum institute at Butantan, Brazil, de- 
clared that far from being a remedy “. . . 
alcoholic liquors are harmful to persons 
bitten by venomous snakes.” The alcohol 
acts first as a stimulant, speeding up the 
circulation, quickly distributing the poison 
through the body. When the effect wears 
off it becomes a depressant, lowering the 
victim’s resistance, hindering him from 
using all his natural forces to fight the 
poison. Exactly the opposite results are 
imperative. The poison must be prevented 
from circulating: this is accomplished by 
a tourniquet above the bite, in first aid; 
the natural resistance must be fostered by 
rest and anti-ophidic serum. 

Faith in alcohol is based on ignorance 
of snakes. Many snakes that bite are 
not poisonous, the majority of poisonous 
bites are not fatal. The victim drowns 
his despair in drink. When, on growing 
sober, he finds himself still alive the 
alcohol gets the credit. 

Dr. do Amaral convinces the incredu- 
lous with his experiments. He has in- 
jected dogs with deadly cobra venom, 
then given alcohol to half the animals. The 
drunken dogs invariably died long before 
the others. 











Such serious scientists as Raymond Lee 
Ditmars, famed curator of reptiles at the 
N. Y. Zodlogical Park, and Miss Nellie 
Louise Condon, president of the Reptile 
Study League agreed with Dr. do Amaral. 
Salty sportsmen and story-tellers (Don 
Marquis, Owen P. White, Tex Rickard, 
Texas Guinan, Tex O’Reilly, William O. 
McGeehan) thought the Butantan biolo- 
gist bigoted; suspected him of prohibition 
interests. 

a 


Tuberculosis & Babies 


“Only the tuberculous are immune from 
tuberculosis,” is a theory long held by 
physicians. About 90% of the population 
are mildly infected early in life, set up a 
resistance, die of automobile accidents, 
bad oysters, or other causes; show tuber- 
culous lesions on autopsy. Dr. Leon 
Charles Albert Calmette, assistant director 
of the Pasteur Institute, and Dr. G. 
Guerin, decided to reinforce this naturally 
acquired immunity. They reasoned that 
if each new-born child were inoculated with 
tubercle bacilli too weak to produce tuber- 
culosis but strong enough to produce im- 
munity, mortality would be immeasurably 
cut down. For many years they worked 
to weaken the little bugs and yet keep 
them alive. Of these they made a vaccine 
and inoculated cattle with great success 
(Time, July 7, 1924). They made a vac- 
cine for humans: sent it to the Pasteur In- 
stitute at Kindia on the coast of French 
West Africa. Here were man’s nearest 
biological relatives in their natural en- 
vironment. 

_ A group of apes and chimpanzees was 
inoculated with the bacillary vaccine of 





TIME 


If 


you live in one 
of these cities— 


Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


—here is an opportunity 
you should not miss! 


An 800% sales increase in 2)4 years! Outsold 
every other oil burner last year in America’s four 
greatest markets! In the first four months of this 
year, “Silent” sales doubled those of the corre- 
sponding period last year! This is the unparalleled 
sales record of Silent Automatic... the oil burner 
for which we need a merchandiser in each of the 
cities listed above. 


Vigorous sales and advertising cooperation— 
factory supervision and training of men—absolute 
territory protection—this is the support our deal- 
ers are accorded. 


If you are interested in handling the world’s fastest 
selling oil burner—write to the address below, 
and ask for details of the Silent Automatic Franchise. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORP., 255 MELDRUM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


AUTOMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 
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Payrolls ¢ Playgrounds 














The business man will find 
both profit and pleasure on 
his summer holiday in Ore- 
gon! For Oregon, thecentral 
state of the Pacific Coast Em- 
pire, is rich in basic, natural 
resources and offers incom- 
parable advantages to the 
executive who would estab- 
lish a branch factory within 
its boundaries. 


The climate is equable the year 
around, making forlabor efficiency 
and maximum production, and 
there is almost unlimited hydro- 
electric power available. 


Portland, metropolis of Oregon, is 
the “jobbing center of the Pacific 
Northwest” and has been so desig- 
nated by the Chicago Tribune. 


Portland serves a hinterland of 
250,000 square miles. 57 steam- 
ship lines (the largest fresh water 
port on the Pacific Coast) and 4 
transcontinental railways make 


all foreign and domestic markets 
easy of access. 


Come out this summer and see 
this land of rare charm and scenic 
grandeur. Play golf in sight of ma- 
jestic, snow-capped mountains— 
fish our lakes and streams for trout 
and fighting salmon. Learn more 
of the opportunities that await de- 
velopment in this land where the 
people know the joy of living. 


Visit the whole Pacific Coast! 


Come via the northern route, visit- 
ing the cities of British Columbia 
and Washington, returning south 
via California; but by all means 
make PorTLAND and OREGON your 
headquarters. 


Write today for any information you desire— 
clip and mail this coupon! 






Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 758 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Please send information regarding 
OD Oregon’s recreational features 


oO Portland’s industrial advantages 








Calmette and Guerin, B. C. G. for short. 
None died. 

Another group was inoculated with ac- 
tive tuberculosis. All died. 

A third group was not treated. Most 
died. All three groups played together. 

This experiment was many times re- 
peated. Finally it was deemed safe for 





CALMETTE OF B. C. G. 
Immunity has lasted four years. 


humans. French and Belgian physicians 
collaborated to inoculate the new-born, 
particularly those with tuberculous ante- 
cedents. Thousands of babies have been 
shot with B. C. G. in the last five years, 
and their progress carefully watched. 
Many of them were born and raised in a 
tuberculous environment, nursed by 
tuberculous mothers. Mortality has been 
cut down from the old average of 26% 
during the first year to 1%. The immunity 
so far has lasted four years and there 
were no deaths reported during that time. 
The vaccination itself is reported harm- 
less, but it must be administered within 
the first ten days of life. 

Last week the French Academy of Med- 
icine buzzed with attack and innuendo. 
Professor Lignieres of Buenos Aires had 
come out flat-footedly against B. C. G., 
claiming that tuberculous infection could 
result from inoculation with the vaccine. 
Three sessions were devoted to the con- 
troversy. During the second Dr. Cal- 
mette calmly presented statistics in de- 
fense of his vaccine. There was no single 
instance of tuberculosis development in 
an inoculated child who had been living 
in sanitary surroundings. To date there 
have been 80,000 vaccinations. 

The third session was given over to the 
scientific proofs of which Professor Lig- 
nieres had so loudly spoken. These con- 
sisted of records of calves and guinea 
pigs who developed tuberculosis after 
having been shot with B. C. G. But he 
could not prove whether the infection 
came from B. C. G. or from some outside 
source. Frequent interruptions from a 
large and fashionable audience* in the 


*Explained by the fact that smart people have 
made B. C. G. a subject of polite conversation 
since 1924 when cries of “Wolf, Wolf!” greeted 
Dr. Calmette’s announcement, 


gallery brought the presiding officer’s 
gavel sharply down upon the table. The 
floor was crowded with august Academi- 
cians. Feeling was strong that Professor 
Lignieres’ accusations were unjustified in 
the face of his evidence. To his recom- 
mendation that only children in danger of 
tuberculosis should be vaccinated, Pro- 
fessor Leon Bernard, head of the tuber- 
culosis clinic, replied, smiling: “There are 
no children who are not in danger.” 
Cheers. Order. 
ee 


Poison Paintbrush 


That the world may see streaks of light 
through the long hours of darkness, 
Orange, N. J., women hired themselves to 
the U. S. Radium Corporation. Daily 
they took up watch dials and painted the 
blind numerals with a magic dye which 
made them glow at night. The company 
paid a high price for the paint. When a 
few drops were left in the glass after the 
brushes were twirled and pointed, super- 
visors complained. The girls were taught 
to point and clean the brushes with their 
lips. Thirteen died. 

Last week the U. S. Radium Corporation 
was defendant in a suit for a million and 
a quarter dollars filed by one Raymond H. 
Berry, lawyer, in behalf of five more 
female hirelings of the corporation, sick, 
according to Lawyer Berry and many doc- 
tors, unto death. For these five there is 
no light in darkness except the glow of 
gold indemnity. Their malady is incurable. 
Eleven years ago, merry giggling girls of 
16, 17, 18, they got jobs to help out at 
home, learned to paint the luminous nu- 
merals on watch faces. Quinta, Albina, and 
Amelia Maggia thought themselves lucky 
to find work in the same plant. Amelia is 
dead—her body was exhumed to prove 
that the death diagnosis was wrong but 
her dead bones are still luminous with the 
radium she swallowed. Quinta and Albina 
left their jobs after two years for the 
romance of marriage, romance that has 
become tragedy. Mrs. Edna Hussman also 
left the company for marriage in 1922. 
Katherine Schaub and Grace Fryer found 
better positions in 1920. More than six 
years have passed since the young women 
pointed the paintbrushes between pursed 
lips. A New Jersey statute of limitations 
says suit for damages must be brought 
within two years after the inception of 
disease. But, for four years, these girls 
were unaware of the disease eating its 
way into their bones. Last month the case 
was presented before the Court of Chan- 
cery* to obtain a ruling on whether the 
statute applies to a disease which did not 
manifest itself until years after its incep- 
tion. The hearing was set for September, 
but because of the rapid progress of the 
disease, and the destitute condition of the 
women, the case is being tried by the Essex 
County Circuit of the Supreme Court 
while still pending in chancery. There is 
little precedent to point the way legally. 

*Literally, the Court of King’s Conscience 
dating from the early eighteenth century. 
Chancery had jurisdiction when there were no 
forms of action by which relief could be ob- 
tained at law, in respect of rights which ought 
to be enforced. Said King James, speaking in 
the Star Chamber: ‘Where the rigour of the 
law in many cases will undo a subject, then the 
chancery tempers the law with equity, and so 
mixes mercy with justice, as it preserves a man 
irom destruction.” 
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There is even less precedent to point the 


_ way medically. 


The Disease. From the Greek, necrosis 
(making dead) has come its ghoulish 
name, radium necrosis. 

The Cause. The paint contained radium 
and mesothorium salts which continually 
shoot out Alpha, Beta, Gamma rays. Dr. 
Harrison S. Martland, Chief Medical 
Examiner of Essex County found 95% of 
these to be Alpha rays. Most of the paint 
the girls swallowed was eliminated through 
the intestinal tract; a small but daily ac- 
cumulating amount was absorbed; depos- 
ited in the bones, spleen, liver. While 
the girls worked, played, slept, the paint 
shot out its rays. Alpha rays cannot travel 
very far. In the bones they do not need to. 
The centre of bone, as everyone knows, 
is marrow; in this marrow are blood-mak- 
ing elements. At first the rays stimulated 
the blood forming centres. The girls felt 
fine. Then destruction set in. 

The Symptoms. The girls became ane- 
mic. Teeth ached, became loose, fell out. 
Jaws decayed, agonizing rheumatic pains 
developed in the joints, long bones rotted, 
making the legs unequal in length. Quinta 
Maggia McDonald now can scarcely walk, 
her hip bones are so destroyed; she spends 
sleepless nights wondering whether her 
two children’s lives are poisoned too. Her 
sister Albina Maggia Larice cannot walk 
at all. Her two children were born dead. 
Mrs. Edna Hussman hobbles about her 
household duties. Katherine Schaub de- 
veloped pains in the skull. Her jaws 
crumbled; her features were curiously 
altered; then her mind sickened. For some 
time she was confined in a hospital for 
“nervous disorders.” Her cousin Virginia 
Randolph is numbered among the first 
thirteen victims. Her death certificate 
read Vincent’s Angina.* Crippled Grace 
Fryer still sticks to her job. She has 
worked in a Newark bank ever since leav- 
ing the radium company seven years ago; 
still runs her department although her left 
elbow cannot move and she wears a brace 
from neck to hips. Twenty operations 
have been performed on her jaw. 


The Treatment. None. There is no 
way known to medical science of removing 
the radium from the bones of these 
doomed young women. Said Dr. Mart- 
land: “The deposits can be removed only 
by cremating the bone and then boiling the 
ash in hydrochloric acid.” 

Keen observers suggested that the bodies 
of all the unconscious martyrs be exhumed, 
given to hospitals and laboratories . for 
study, that this great tragedy might add 
its contribution to scientific knowledge. 

Newspapers took these five dying wom- 
en to their ample bosoms. Heartbreaking 
were the tales of their torture. Publicity 
hastened the case to trial through the 
lagging courts. Some found doctors who 
thought the women might not die. No one 
found a doctor who thought they might be 
completely cured. 

Said Katherine Schaub: “Do you think 
getting married will help me? . . . I don’t 
buy anything. . . . I haven’t any money. 
... Tm worried... . When I die I'll 
only have lilies on my coffin, not roses as 
I'd like... .If I won my $250,000, 
mightn’t I have lots of roses?” 


*Ulcers caused by Vincent’s organisms. Trench 
mouth is one type of this disease. 








‘Tekesig the Ionic columns of the stately Hendrik Hudson 
Dining Room one glimpses a beautiful mural by N. C. Wyeth, 
depicting the historic journey of **The Half Moon’’ up the Hud- 
son. Herbert Sohman’s string ensemble plays for tea and dinner. 





ae who have exchanged greetings at 
the celebrated hotels of the Continent are not sur- 
prised to meet again at The ROOSEVELT... For 
here they find a repetition of the same air of refine- 
ment—the same characterful service and supertor 
cuisine. . . with the added touch of American 


cordialtty. 


, 


+ + + 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . . . ‘“TeddyBear Cave’’, a supervised play- 
nursery for children of guests... Health Institute, with 
therapeutic baths and plunge. 


BEN BERNIE’S ORCHESTRA im the GRILL 


THE IROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. Epwarp CLINTON FoGG 





Managing Director 


NEW YORK 























Better drives with Reddy Tees. 
They adjust easily to proper 
height. They stay put. 


Sold everywhere. Red oryellow. 18 for25c. 


The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
38 East 23rd St., N.Y. 


me REDDY TEE 


a6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 
Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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Profitable 


(arefree 
Investment 





WNERS of Guaranteed 

United First Mortgage 
Bonds never need worry about 
the status of their investment. 
Their interest payments are 
received regularly. Safety of 
principal is assured. 
Both interest and principal pay- 
ments are guaranteed by the 
oldest exclusive first mortgage 
bond company in Michigan, with 
resources of twenty million 
dollars. 
You can buy United Bonds in 
amounts to suit any investment 
budget — on convenient pay- 
ments if desired. Details of 
purchase are easily handled 
by mail. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
Howard C. Wade, President 


3610U.S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Mail coupon 


for this book 


Get full particulars 
and our new book, 
**The Habit of Suc- 
cess.”” Every income 
builder should have 
it. The book is free 


if you write for it. 














UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 

361U. S. Mortgage Bidg., 

Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen : Please mail copy of your booklet, 
“The Habit of Success”. 


Name 
Address 
City__ 
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Stock Exchange Resume 


Full Week. Customers of New York 
Stock Exchange houses, particularly those 
trying to trade from the Pacific Coast, 
clamored against the recent five-day trad- 
ing weeks and last week’s four-hour trad- 
ing days. The Western traders, being hours 
away from Manhattan, lost precious time 
for making, and losing, money. Manhattan 
operators lost commissions. That was one 
factor that induced the Exchange to re- 
sume full day & week trading. Another 
was that trading last week was lighter than 
in a very long time. And another factor 
was that Wall Street bookkeepers had in a 
measure caught up with their day & night 
entries. 

Speculation lessened during the week 
on the New York Exchange and prices of 
securities fell somewhat. 

Industry throughout the country was 
quiet for this season. Automobiles made 
a striking exception, and because of them 
steel manufactures. 

Los Angeles Curb Exchange was to 
open this week, subordinate to the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. 

Chicago Board of Trade voted 795 
to 116 to trade in corporate securities as 
well as in grain. This vexed members of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange which handles 
only securities. 

Rediscount Rate became 44% in all 
Federal Reserve Bank districts except San 
Francisco and Kansas. City. 

Bernard Mannes Baruch, who was an 
active and great stock market operator be- 
fore he became President Wilson’s War 
aid, returned to Wall Street last week by 
renting offices in the neighborhood. He 
intends to supervise his large investments, 
not to barter. His son Bernard M. Baruch 
Jr. recently bought a seat on the New 
York Exchange. 

Call Money Rate, for the first time 
since July, 1921, rose to 64%. Banks one 
day withdrew ten million dollars from the 
money market; Memorial vacation day’s 
impingement was another cause; and 
twenty million dollars to England in the 
week a third. 

Railway Express. According to secret 
information to the New York World, the 
U. S. railroads as a group next March will 
pay $100 per share for all the assets of the 
American Railway Express Co. Express 
Company stockholders expected $175. 

—— + 


Stout Women 


Lane Bryant, dressmaker made rich by 
the stout women she has dressed stylishly, 
addresses her customers intimately: “On 
most subjects I prefer to speak modestly, 
for there is so much in life that is yet to 
be learned, so much that is yet to be done. 

“But there is one subject on which I 
feel it is my duty to speak emphatically— 
and so, with all the emphasis I am able 
to command, I wish to repeat—of course 
we can fit you! 

“My assistants and myself have studied 
every type of stout figure, and so, whether 
you are tall or short, whether you are 
large in the bust, with small hips, or small 
in the bust, with large hips, whatever your 
figure, we know we can fit you.... 


“No matter what your proportions may 
be, we have models which will give you 
an air of modish slenderness—and which 
we know will fit you. 

“The organization which I have: built 
in these 27 years is today the foremost 
in the world, and is the largest in the world 

















DRESSMAKER BRYANT 


She slightens the slighted. 


devoted exclusively to the study of the 
full figure and to the service of stout 
women... .” 

Proud now as well as modest is Lane 
Bryant. Also is she potent in women’s 
wear. 

But 27 years ago a meagre, slight dress- 
maker, she crouched with pins in her 
mouth at the feet of a fat woman. The 
client was standing on a low fitting-stool, 
and from her rotund torso hung the drapes 
of a negligee that stubbornly would not 
seem stylish. Dressmaker Lane Bryant 
sat back on her heels and studied the 
paunchiness; she stood up and walked 
meditatively around it. She saw where she 
could alter the hang, and, stooping over, 
with swift fingers pinned folds here, there. 
The negligee fit smartly. Lane Bryant 
slipped it off her customer; basted it; 
stitched it quickly. And her home work- 
room—hung with the musty odor of 
thread, cloth and warm flat-irons—became 
the core of seven large and busy specialty 
stores—hung with the musty odor of face- 
powder, perfume and new clothes. 

For Lane Bryant, dressmaker, had a 
shrewd idea that appealed from its start 
to all women of ample figure. Says she: 
“It was my firm belief that fashion was 
slighting such women, was making smart 
dressing difficult for them. Merely supply- 
ing ‘large sizes’ of current styles was en- 
tirely wrong. What the woman of ample 
figure wanted, what I feel she must have, 
was a re-designing, a re-styling of current 
fashions along slenderizing, beautifying 
lines. That was the simple idea that 
prompted me. . . . That is the idea which 
is today carried out in every garment we 
make.” 

“We” were first Lane Bryant and her 
husband, one Malsin, dead these four or 
five years. Miss Lane Bryant, dressmaker, 
made negligees for fat women; Mrs. Lane 
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$ may Bryant Malsin, dressmaker, made gar- 
€ you ments to conceal the condition” [of ma- 
which ternity]. Lane Bryant, Inc., with stores 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
. built Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore and Chicago, — 
emost make fashions “which slenderize and flat- 
ter your figure... sizes 36 to 58 
vers RE eS 
7 And 850,000 weighty women last year 


sought out those seven stores. Sales- 
women, robust like themselves, and no 
chits, give them courteous attention. They 
dare try on dresses without the fear of 
splitting sleeve-seams or waistbands. They 
can slip into dresses without standing on 
tiptoe to draw their hips narrower. 

Purveying such special wear for fat 
women brought the stores—during the 
eleven months ending April 30, $10,299,- 
566 business. The net profits, slim, were 
$363,588. 

Such income and earnings provided 
“window dressing’ for refinancing Lane 
Bryant, Inc.’s capital structure. President 
Harry Liverman of the Corporation and 
Mrs. Lane Bryant Malsin (second vice- 
president ), her eldest son Raphael B. Mal- 
sin (secretary),* and others, the middle 
of May notified the Secretary of State of 
Delaware that the company had increased 
the number of its no-par-value shares from 
50,000 tO 150,000. 

And last week two investment banking 
houses (Merrill, Lynch & Co. and Kelly, 
Converse & Co.) were preparing to sell 
the public $1,500,000 of preferred stock 
in this specialized fat women’s wear cor- 
f the * poration. 
stout 
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$1,000 a Second 


















Lane 
, The U. S. invests $1,000 a second every “N b d . 
men’s : be : 
business day. O DONG 18 
dress : One of every eight persons owns securi- d h - 
‘ les. 

her oe ada - good enough to forget 

The In the pentad of 1923-27, U. S. investors 
stool paid $34,806,783,000 for 36,965 different ~* 
rapes issues of bonds and stocks. Of these ? : 
d not 34,995 issues were bonds sold for $28,- Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by 
ryant 931,587,000. ; F unfavorable changes in economic conditions. Cer- 
1 the lhe U. S. national wealth is $320,000,- my" | a's hott tod 
alked 000,000, population is 117,000,000. tain bonds may be less desirable for you today 
e she These statistics, presented last week by than they were when purchased, because of changes 
over President Bayard Foster-Pope of Stone & le Ss a , ‘rsonal investment needs 
there. Webster & Blodgett, amazed the hardiest a eee Oe ee eS 
ryant of investment observers. These are reasons why you should check over your 
dit; -—— . holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 
ae Mechanics :; 
‘ Working at the Ford Motor Co.’s De- At National City offices in over fifty American 
‘came . as has sie ia a P 
cialty troit plants last week were 112,683 men, cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
fos many of them expert mechanics. In the . ; : 
aces General Motors organization, by last re- advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
ad a port, there were 202,653. In each case the bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
oh enrollment is the largest in the company’s . , _ . . . . 
start history ?* | Our current list pre- to suggest revisions in your investment list which 
she: . - ieee es cf ae se ae . ‘ a. 

oh i = | sents a wide choice of will improve your security or increase your income 
1 was fe a investigated issues. It “«l 7 ‘ lit 
var Useless Broadcasting will be sent upon without sacrificing any investment quality you 
a Managers of Wanamaker’s department request. really need. 
6s mf store in Philadelphia last week acted on 
ons their long suspicion that their 6-year-old 

= nt broadcasting station, WOO, one of the ° . 
ries oldest in the country, was “not helping the The National City Company 

be store in general or in an advertising way.” tant) E Hah : ? 

hich “Investigation made by special inquiry National City Bank Building, New York 
én aa among radio listeners during the past two 
| years” had confirmed the thought. So | Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
d her last week store officials declared that on | China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
ur or *She has another son at Yale; a son and a | 
vaker, daughter in high school. They all live in a tidy 

Lane home at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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HE South’s growth 
is solid. Her build- 
ings, industries, lands 
and crops appreciate in 
value every day. Nat- 
urally the investments 
we offer, secured by 
these assets, are the 
kind most sought by 
investors who want 
safety combined with 
dependable income. 
Twenty-three years 
service to investors, 
without loss, has 
proven to others the 
soundness of our judg- 
ment and we would 
take pleasure in ex- 
plaining to you the 
safeguards and expert 
supervision that make 
our bonds safe. 


Address Dept. D-z. 


Mortgage &° 


Securities Co. 


Dew Orleans <« Saint Loouiszs 








Days in Paris! 


A day of sightseeing to get 

your bearings. An excursion 
to Versailles visiting the palace, the 
gardens, the Grand and Petit 
Trianons. Three days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and ‘‘debauch’’ 
atop Montmartre. 


All Expenses Paid 
TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ Euro- 
pean Trip, in return for your work this 
spring as TIME’s subscription repre- 
sentative. For complete details write 
today to 

JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 











June 1 they would stop WOO broad- 
casting. 

But they admitted a shrewd arriére- 
pensée: “We will, by actually stopping 
broadcasting, be able to determine by test 
if the public is in favor of our return to 
the air. Our equipment and installation 
will be kept intact.” 


o~ 


Inept “White Collars” 








Hornblower & Weeks, New York Stock | 


Exchange traders last week advertised for 
clerical help. Four hundred “white collar” 
men applied; ten were hired. United 
States Shares Corporation, investment 
trust organizers, advertised for security 
salesmen. Two hundred “white collar” 
men applied; 15 were hired tentatively. 
All the other “white collar” jobless were 
inept for the work for which they imag- 
ined themselves fit. 
ae 

“Banks Don’t Solicit . . . .” 

Last week the Equitable Trust Co., 
from the great grey pile of its new build- 
ing in Broad Street, Manhattan, distributed 
a financial advertisement of fearful im- 
plications. Some businessmen already fear 
a depression impends over the U. S. 


And there was no balm in the Equitable | 


Trust’s advertisement, which read: 
“Banks don’t solicit expiring accounts. 
Establish your banking relationship and 
your credit while conditions are favorable. 
No doctor is anxious to he called in when 
the patient is known to be dying. Neither 


can you expect any bank to want your ac- | 


count when you are in business trouble. 
. . . Be sure to establish a profitable con- 
nection when you are prosperous and in a 
position to choose.” 


o 








Cross-Country 
To W. E. Travis of Oakland, Calif., 


go the kudos and the profit of arranging 


| for the transcontinental motor stage sys- 


tem. He is president of the California 
Transit Co., which maintains a daily bus 
service between Los Angeles and Portland, 
Ore., 670 miles. That route is the spine 
of the score of bus lines it operates along 
the Pacific Coast. Last year its revenues 
were $2,061,136. 

Early in May, Mr. Travis and associates 
incorporated the American Motor Trans- 
portation Co. in Delaware to take over the 
operating rights and facilities of several 
bus lines in the East and Midwest. And 
last wee’ (a fortnight later) Bond & Good- 
win & Tucker, investment house was sell- 
ing preferred stock in the company. Cali- 
fornia Transit controls the voting stock. 
Mr. Travis is president of both companies. 

As projected the motor stage service 
will run from Los Angeles through Denver, 
Omaha, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York. 





Dime Groceries 

In the noisy shadow of the Ninth 
Avenue L, at 47th street, Manhattan, 
there is a tiny grocery store bristling with 
progress. First glance reveals no striking 
difference from myriad other stores; 
glance two does. A placard reads: ‘‘Nothing 
in this store over 5 & 10 cents.” There 


is “moving it electrically for 
less”. There are 2350 elec- 
tric trucks on the streets 
and 36 public stands for re- 
charging or “boosting” bat- 
teries. All of these stations 
use Commonwealth Edison 
Power. 


Commonwealth Edis Company 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 154 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Stock 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


A“A RANCH 
For Your Summer Vacation! 


For Your Boy...A Pack Trip! 


NIQUE among ranches: Peautifully located in 

the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited t» 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 


to October Ist. é 
A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 


For your boy: 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
Limited to 20 boys. 








men from and to New York. 
Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RANCH 
Encampment : : 2 : Wyoming 








PRACTO is harmless. It quickly 
cures that hook or slice. “Pros” the 
country over use PRACTOS for in- 


struction. No caddy necessary. 





Keep a half-dozen PRACTOS 
in your bag—price 25c each. 
For sale at all sporting goods 
stores, and sporting goods de- 
partments. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$1.00 direct, for a box of four PRACTOS. 


RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS 
2022 Lloyd Street 





OLFERS— if 
en you must 
hit something, 

hit PRACTO! Save the bric-a-brac! 
PRACTO will put you in fine form. 
An imitation golf ball made of tight 
knit yarn. “Sock” it hard as you like. 


Milwaukee Wis. 
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are other wall slogans: “Ordinarily we 
dislike seeing folks get in a Pickle but let 
us help you. There is no gamble about 
our Diced carrots.” A lone cashier, for a 
dime, will dispense eggs by threes, bacon 
in strips of six, butter in quarters of a 
pound, anchovy paste, or vegetal buds. 

The store is incorporated “The G. V. 
Quinlan 5 & 10 Cent Stores.” As yet there 
is only one, but Groceryman Quinlan says 
he will soon have five or ten. 

— 


Vanity Kodaks 

Brown, grey, maroon, blue and green 
bound kodaks perked their lenses through 
the show windows of Eastman Kodak Co. 
stores last week. They were vanity kodaks 
for the “girl graduate and the bride,” said 
the signs. Eastman, by breaking away 
from black kodaks, has done what the 
fountain pen makers did five years ago, 
and the portable typewriter people more 
recently. 


New England Play 

The boat chuffed along the greening, 
creek-cut shore of Lake Champlain near 
Burlington, Vt., an afternoon last week. 
Men of the third New England Recrea- 
tional Conference had lunched and in easy 
chairs were giving flitting attention to 
ways of enticing the U. S. to play among 
New England’s unquestionable beauties. 
Last year Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island spent $107,500 of 
public money on advertising their state 
values. 

To the cruising lunchers were read mes- 
sages from President Gerrit Fort of Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb (travel experts) and 
B. O. Foster of the Standard Oil of New 
York (Socony), delineating their plans to 
advertise New England’s pleasures this 
summer.’ Immediately Major Patrick F. 
O'Keefe, redoubtable Boston advertising 
man cried out: “Let New Englanders stop 
talking about things and start doing them.” 
Shouted the conferees: “Hey! hey! Hear! 
hear!” 

They promptly went upon record to 
support a comprehensive advertising pro- 
gram for the six states. It will centre upon 
a symbol, the map of New England, which 
looks in silhouette like the head and fore- 
quarters of a shaggy Irish terrier. 


Se ee 
Rubber 


What Brigadier General Lincoln Clark 
Andrews said three years ago when he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of Prohibition enforcement 
would have been pat for his new job of 
last week. Twelve U. S. rubber companies 
had formed a Rubber Institute and made 
General Andrews, 60, Director General. 

Said he three years ago: 

“My task is to bring about full cohesion 
and co-operation between the primary 
agencies of enforcement. The units of an 
army brigade . . . can’t function as such 
until bound together. .. .” 

Last week the same man, become a 
politic business man, said: “It will be my 
purpose and the function of the institute 
to provide for intelligent individual busi- 
hess management, operating independently, 
an opportunity to do business at a fair 
profit and on a basis of wholesome com- 
petition, and to see that the industry con- 














©U. & U. 
DIRECTOR GENERAL ANDREWS 


. did not apologize. 


ducts itself entirely within the law, 
eliminates unfair trade practices and pro- 
vides a maximum of service both to the 
industry and to the public.” 

And yet General Andrews was bold in 
saying anything. Others the past few 
years have been almost apologetic when 
they announced formation of new insti- 
tutes.* Patent was their fear that their 
combinations to improve trade might be 
misinterpreted as combination to restrain 
trade. 

Fortifying General 
Institute is the core of 
industry. 

Of these Goodyear with assets of $179,- 
000,000 is the largest. Goodrich makes 
the widest variety of rubber goods. Sei- 
berling is the most redoubtable, starting 
from below zero only six years ago. Dun- 
lop is unusual because, controlled by the 
British Tire & Rubber Corp. (Sir Eric 
Campbell Geddes is chairman) it has be- 
come important in the U. S. bicycle and 
motor car trade. U.S. Rubber has Malay- 
an rubber plantations so extensive that it 
worries little over foreign control of rubber 
production. Firestone the past two years 
has made like enterprise in Liberia. 

Fisk (from Chicopee Falls, Mass.) and 
Hood (from Watertown, Mass.) have im- 
pressed tire-users with their intimate 
advertising—Fisk with its fetching “time- 
to-re-tire” child, Hood with its blue uni- 
formed traffic arrester. Kelly-Springfield 
has definitely associated its tires with the 
most expensive makes of motor cars; de- 
liberately it has made itself the “class” 
supplier. Miller has made its tire reputa- 
tion equal its early reputation for druggist 
sundries. Less important than these are 
Ajax and Manhattan. 

on 
Safety Razors 

Happy over winning a Federal court 
decision, the managers of the International 
Safety Razor Corp. last week hastened to 
advertise the sale of their corporate 
stock. The American Safety Razor Corp. 


Andrews’ Rubber 
U. S. rubber 


*Institutes have reached a total of 52—from 
tack and nail makers and dry-milk manufacturers 
to consulting engineers. 
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The “Bellows Action” 
of “B.V.D.” 


In “B.V. D.,” your every 
movement sets up a “bellows 
action” that keeps fresh air 
in circulation next your skin. 
Fresh air passing through 
and around loose-fitting 
“B.V.D.” undergarments, 
made of specially woven and 
treated nainsook, acceler- 
ates evaporation of perspi- 
ration and keeps the body 
cool. Better fit increases 
the scientific cool comfort 
of “B.V. D.” Careful work- 
manship and sturdy tailor- 
ing give it definitely longer 
wear. 


INSIST on this Red Woven Label: 


MADE FOR THE 


[B.D] 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Frode Mork Reg US Pat Of and Foren Countrias’ 









| 
Men’s Union Suit $1.50 
Shirts and Drawers the garment 85¢ 
| Youths’ Union Suit 85c 
Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices, 


Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “‘B. V. D.”” Underwear 











"Next to Myself I like 
*B.V. D.’ Best!” 
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TEETH ARE WHITE 
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So good to look upon, teeth of flash- 
ing whitenessadorn personal charm. 
But they do not safeguard health 
against Pyorrhea. 

Unaware of this fact, 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay Pyorrhea’s price. They 
sacrifice health. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist regularly. Use the dentifrice 
that not only cleans teeth white but 
also helps to firm gums. Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. It does all a 
dentifrice should do. Get a tube 
from your druggist—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys 1° _ the 


Your Teeth Are Only as — as 


Your Gums 





THE SUBSCRIPTION 
IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers 
read it cover to cover. 


TIME, Inc. 
Circulation Dept. 


Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O.* 


Enclosed is $5. 
one year. 


Send TIME for 





*The editorial and advertising 
offices are in New York; the 
production offices in Chicago. 











had sued the company for infringement 
and unfair trade practices because Inter- 
national had advertised that the blades it 
made would fit “Gem,” “Ever-Ready” 
and “Star” holders (all made by Ameri- 
can), and that its holders would use 
“Gem,” “Ever-Ready” and “Star” blades. 

American Safety Razor was incorporated 
in Virginia in 1919. William Crapo Du- 
rant is one of its directors. It makes 100,- 


| 000,000 blades a year. Only Gillette Safety 


Razor Co. exceeds it in output. When 
American paid the makers of “Gem” $4,- 
000,000 for their business, $3,600,000 was 
for “goodwill.” American also bought 
“Ever-Ready” goodwill for $4,560,000, 
and the “Star” trademark for $250,000. 
The goodwill meant money spent adver- 
tising those razors and blades. In six 
years after buying these brands American 
Safety Razor spent $4,000,000 more on 
advertising. 

Therefore its officials were vexed with 
International Safety Razor for selling 
similar products.* They sued and expect- 
ed to win. But International’s lawyers 
thundered that American did not come 
into court “with clean hands.” In support 
of this charge, they presented certain of 
American’s advertisements to the court. 


One advertisement read: “Each is 
equipped with blades of the keenest edge 
—Gem Double Life Blades retail 7 for 
50 cents.” Another read: ‘“Ever-Ready 
Radio blades possess the keenest cutting 
edge known to science of Metallurgy—6 
for 5so¢.” And American’s own superin- 
tendent, one Mr. Elflam, testified that 
“Ever-Ready,” “Gem” and “Star” blades 
were made from the same metal and in the 
same way—that they were in all respects 
identical except for name and wrapper. 
American’s lawyers said that all this was 
ordinary business puffing. 

All this was enough to cause Judge Wil- 
liam Nelson Runyan of the New Jersey 
Federal District Court to throw out the 
American Safety Razor’s case. 

a 


Partner Scarface 

“This means that we are sunk to the 
savagery of the jungle. Out of this is 
emerging—has already emerged—a new 
law so hideous in its potentialities as to 


| make one shudder at the possible conse- 


quences.” 

So cried Secretary G. L. Hostetter of 
the Chicago Employers’ Association last 
week, when he learned that Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone had formed a 
cleaning and dyeing business. Mr. Ca- 
pone, quixotically, and so incomprehen- 
sibly to many competitors, has been trying 
to consolidate the earnings of his hap- 
hazard youth and establish an estate. Mr. 
Hostetter, however, considers him only a 
common assassin. But, companion at 
arms is what Mr. Capone’s respectable 
business associate, Morris Becker, Chi- 
cago cleaning and dyeing baron for 42 
years esteems him. Said Baron Becker 
last week: “I now have no need of the 
State’s Attorney or the Police Department. 
I have the best protection in the world.” 


*Shrewd, International sells its blades and 
holders chiefly through chain and mail order 
stores—F. W. Woolworth; McCrory; J. C. 
Penney; Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; 
American News. 


THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 

Get Me In the Movies. Philip Dun- 
ning, who was supposed to have had an 
important part in the writing of the 
raucous and exciting Broadway, is billed 
also as the co-author of this thing. The dis- 
crepancy between his two brain children is 
not nice to contemplate. The second is 
about a pale and gawky elf who wins a 
scenario-writing prize, comes to Holly- 
wood, is besieged by unscrupulous women 
who want him to get them in the movies 
and is finally permitted to claim the hand 
of his own true sweetheart. Those in whom 
a severe spanking might cause concussion 
of the brain will be thrown into pleasant 
convulsions by the crudities of this noisy, 
dirty farce. Helen Baxter was the only 
member of the cast who acted her part. 





Dorian Gray. This is a peculiarly 
stupid dramatization of Oscar O’Flahertie 
Wills Wilde’s novel, about a youthful rake 
whose orgies cause a portrait of his pretty 
face to become more and more hideous, 
Wallis Clark was good as the Devil. 

Skidding slid into Manhattan via Pasa- 
dena, where it had been subjected to an 
amateur performance. On the opening 
night, its author who rejoices in the name 
of Aurania Rouverol, made a demure 
speech before the curtain, saying how sur- 
prised she was that Broadway producers 
should have interested themselves in her 
homely frivolities. 

The gauche little play needed no such 
apologetic introduction. In it was un- 
folded the story of a favorite daughter of 
Idaho, who, after attending an Eastern 
college, returned to the potato clad hills 
of her native state, followed by her fiancé. 
Local entanglements of politics and domes- 
ticity prevented her immediate marriage. 
She was compelled to wait while her two 
sisters ran away from their husbands, while 
her maiden aunt gave a despondent tirade 
upon the subject of celibacy and while her 
father was appointed, after much political 
turmoil, to the bench of the Supreme 
Court. In the meantime, she got herself 
elected to the state legislature, thereby 
annoying her prospective husband. 

The complications of the cluttered plot 
were sometimes sufficient to halt the action 
of the play. Yet by virtue of its clear-eyed 
perception as well as its naivete, the play 
was convincing and funny. Moreover it 
was well acted, especially by Charles Eaton 
who played the mop-eared little brother to 
the heroine. 








——$——_——_ 
~, 


New Play in Newark 

Two years ago bootleggers were the 
theatrical mode; in the season now ap- 
proaching its gloomiest hour, actors have 
been studied in their native haunts. Next 
season newshawks will be dragged whining 
from their typewriters and flung upon the 
stage. One scheduled play about newspaper 
folk is Gentlemen of the Press by Ward 
Morehouse, who writes dramatic notes for 
the New York Evening Sun. In this 4 
genuine columnist, Russel Crouse of the 
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New York Evening Post, will try acting. 
Another is The Front Page, by Ben Hecht 


and Chas. McArthur, sponsored by Jed 


Harris, which received a tryout in Newark 
last week. 

A sardonic farce, its scene is a room in 
the Chicago Criminal Courts Building, 
where eight reporters are engaged in cover- 
ing a murder trial. They have almost suc- 
ceeded in persuading the sheriff to stage 
the execution ahead of schedule, in time 
for the early editions, when the murderer, 
a meek little fellow, shoots his way out of 
jail. Hildy Johnson, the most agile of the 
newsgatherers, captures him by good luck 
and attempts to conceal him in a rolltop 
desk until he has had time to scoop the 
story. 

Mainly, The Front Page depends upon 
atmosphere for its effect: the presence of 
lazy, autocratic, hard-boiled newspaper 
men, their brisk telephone talk with edi- 
tors, the gay,-courageous casual crookery 
with which newsmongers ply their often 
disreputable trade. Funny, quick, exciting, 
and, despite its exaggerations, highly in- 
formative, The Front Page seemed full of 
good reporting. Hildy Johnson was Lee 
Tracy, out of Broadway; the women’s 
parts were few and not imposing; Phyllis 
Povah cleverly impersonated a chewy little 
tart. 

— 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
CogueTTE—About a girl who loves a 
shiftless lad and kills herself after her 
father kills him (Trme, Nov. 21). 
STRANGE INTERLUDE—Acting by Lynn 
Fontanne, Helen Westley, Earle Larimore, 
Glenn Anders, Tom Powers. Production 
by the Theatre Guild. Nine acts complete 
with asides and soliloquies by Eugene 
O’Neill (Time, Feb. 13). 


MELODRAMA 


THe TriAL oF Mary Ducan—Court 
procedure centres around a chorus girl 
who seems to have murdered a very dear 
gentleman friend (Time, Oct. 3). 

THE Srtent Hovse-—A Chinaman 
sharpens his chopsticks (Time, Feb. 20). 

Tue ScarLtetT Fox—wWillard Mack gets 
his man (Time, April 9). 

Dramonp Lit—Mae West in a place 
which, to judge by the shape of her bed, 
must be a swan-dive (TIME, April 23). 

FUNNY 

Burtesgue—The vicissitudes of vaude- 
ville votaries (Time, Sept. 12). 

THe BACHELOR FATHER—Natural chil- 
dren in velvet gloves, or father’s day at 
the foundling’s home (Time, March 12). 

Votpone—Ben Jonson’s farce about a 
miser who missed fire, modernized and im- 


proved (Time, April 23). 


Tue Happy Hvussanp—Miss Billie 
Burke proving that, on rare occasions, a 
woman can forgive her husband for for- 
getting to be jealous (Trme, May 14). 

_ Also: THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY, 
THe Royat Famrty, Our BETTERS. 


MUSICAL 
Look, Listen, Laugh: 
Good News, A Connecticut Yankee, 


Funny Face, Show Boat, Rain or Shine, 
The Three Musketeers, Present Arms. 


BOOKS 
FICTION 


Pervading Sadness 








CHILDREN AND Foots—Thomas Mann | 


—Knopf ($2.50). 

Thomas Mann is less known in this 
country for Death in Venice, a collection 
of long short stories, than for his two- 
volume “naturalistic” Buddenbrooks, and 
The Magic Mountain, another lengthy 
fictionized philosophy. One is therefore 
the more surprised that he produces 
Children and Fools, a collection of actual 
short stories. And pleasantly surprised, 
because the briefer format is better adapt- 
ed to carry the even tenor of sad beauty 
that pervades all of Mann’s writings, and 
is unbearably sustained in his long novels. 

Written intermittently between the 
years of 1897 and 1926, the present collec- 
tion displays the steady development of 
talent. 

The author’s genius is undeniable in 
the earliest story, “Little Herr Friede- 
mann,” the stark, pathetic account of a 
hunchback, whose reasoned contentment 
is shattered by his sudden love for a flash- 
ing Valkyrish woman. Her cruel scorn 
for his declared love drives him to drown- 
ing himself ludicrously—head in the river, 
feet on the bank. 

More subtle is the latest story, “Dis- 


order and Early Sorrow” (1926) in which 


nothing happens so melodramatic as sui- 
cide, in fact nothing at all, except con- 
vulsive disappointment in a child’s soul. 
Professor Cornelius looks on complacent- 
ly at the party his two older children are 
giving to a post-War medley of friends. 
He notices one of them, an actor, carries 
with him not only the sadness of his tragic 
roles, but on his cheek-bones a touch of 
carmine that was obviously of cosmetic 
origin. And the professor wonders vague- 
ly why the young man “did not cling either 
to one thing or the other—either to his 
melancholy or to his rouge.” Another more 
affable young guest, one Hergesell, 
squired a buxom blonde beauty, but left 


her a few moments to dance playfully | 


with lovely wistful Lorie. Aged five, 
Lorie was the professor’s favorite child 
who had been allowed to stay up for a 
bit of the party. 
should be made so happy, the old history 
professor wandered off for his evening 
walk, wondering if his enduring tender- 
ness for Lorie was an evil contradiction of 
his sound intellectual belief that nothing 
was eternal but the past, that is to say, 
death. Pondering on these things, won- 
dering too if justice consisted of more 
than sympathy, the professor trudged 
through the fog, down by the river, and 
home again by the rustic bridge. At the 
gate a servant awaited him eagerly to say 
that Lorie had cried buckets and was “all 
broke up,” because she had had to go to 
bed, leaving Hergesell at the party with 
his blonde. The professor rushes to his 
darling, comforts her in vain. He alone 
understood that the blonde had every 
right to dance on with Hergesell, while 
Lorie had quite rightly been permitted to 
dance only once, and that once only in 
sport. “Lorie’s grief was incurable and 
without rights and should have hidden 
itself. But as it was a grief without un- 





Content that the child | 











“His Memory, Son, 
will live forever... 


“He was a devoted husband, a loving father, an 
exemplary Christian. Isn’t it proper that we perpet- 
uate his memory in a fitting and beautiful way? 

“Every quarter-hour during the daytime these 
Tower Chimes will sound the Westminster peal. 
Every evening they will play, automatically, his 
favorite song. Every Sunday morning they will 
fill the air with the age-mellowed notes of the 
hymns he loved so well. 

“And every note they strike, every moment of 
cheer that they bring, every wayward person 
they inspire—will be a reminder of the one in 

», whose honor they were installed. Forus his voice 

» will live again in the voice of the Chimes....” 

4 DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES installed in the belfry 

of the church or in the college or office building so inti- 
mately identified with the departed one’s interests, 
|2 express the memorial — in its truest and deepest 
sense, Played from the electric keyboard, direct 

from organ console or from automatic time-mark- 
ing device. Priced $4375 and up. Full and inter- 
esting information will be sent on request. 


J.C. Deagan tne 





THE CHIMES (N THIS TOWER 
ARE A MEMORIAL TO 
THOMAS S. BRYAN 
me 102 
AS CITIZEN, FRIEND AND OFFICER 

THIS CHURCH 
DEVOTED, TRUE 
GIFT TO 
3D COMMUNITY 
1FE 


HE WAS LOYA 


THE CHURCH 





O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 


opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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TRAVEL TO EUROPE 
All Expenses Paid! 
(See Page 44) 
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at last gives to a waiting 
world the work of the past 
six years. This book,which 
summarizes brilliantly his 
whole gospel cf national 
and rational living is, in 






























Shaw’s own words, his 
“last will and testament 
to humanity” 


A FEW OF THE CHAPTERS 
Dividing - up 
How Much for Each? 
No Wealth Without Work 
Communism 
To Each What She Produces 
To Each What She Deserves 
To Each What She Can Grab 
Distribution by Class 
How Much is Enough? 
What We Should Buy First 
Eugenics 
The Courts of Law 


The INTELLIGENT 
WOMAN’S GUIDE to 
Socialism & Capitalism 
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H AW 


80,000 First Printing 
At All Bookstores $3.00 


TDA AND 
CLG TLDS 
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ANITA Loos 


. na riskay invirament. 


derstanding, it was also a grief without 
inhibition, and this produced a great pain 

. . the paternal heart of the professor 
was lacerated by this misery, by the hu- 
miliating terrors of this passion, without 
rights and without cure.” But the “night 
of a child establishes so broad and deep 
an abyss between one day and the next” 
that in the morning Lorie’s grief was quite 
forgotten. 





e 





Couradge 

BuTt—GENTLEMEN Marry BRUNETTES 
—Anita Loos—Boni & Liveright ($2.00). 
Well, it seems that nothing makes a pub- 
lisher become so sentimental in a financial 
way as the day he can call an authoress a 
best s ller. I mean, a writer of the well- 
read books. I mean, he will give anythirg 
for more of my thoughts, because they 
seem to have intreeged the interest of 
people that pay for literature. And since 
I seem to be thinking all the time anyway, 
I might just as well not be doing it for 
nothing, and write it down. And anyway 
a married girl who is wealthy enough to 
have the home life carried on by the serv- 
ants ought to have a career, to. 

Well, my career in the cinema went right 
over people’s heads and became a financial 
failure. So I decided to become literary 
instead, and spent a lot of time in the ris- 
kay literary invirament of the Algonquin. 
So my gentleman friend said that I seem 
to be full of nothing so much as cute ideas, 
and the ones that are the most amuseing 
to the reading public are about my un- 
mental friend Dorothy. Because I use 
Psychology and understand that there are 
some people in the world who cannot help 
it if thier instincks are unnatural. I mean, 
Dorothy gives presents to gentlemen. 

So he said to write all about her unre- 
fined past, and how she traveled with a 
Carnaval Company until a polo player of 
the wealthy classes gave her a check and 
sent her to New York to get into the follies 
with a letter to his broker. And she did, 
but not through the broker. Because it 
seems that most of the girls in the Follies 
would be passed up by practically every 
broker in New York before Mr. Ziegfield 
has glorified them. And Dorothy says that 


about all Mr. Ziegfield does to glorify 
them is to get them to give up starch in 
lingeray. 

Well, Dorothy has practically the wrong 
ideas about everything, and no ideals, for 
she does nothing but fall madly in love 
with the kind of gentlemen who were born 
without money and have not made any 
since. Like the saxaphone player, for in- 
stants, that she married, without giving 
herself the opertunity to get sick of him 
first, 

So Dorothy says why would a book 
about a girl like she be so wonderful? 
And it seems that Ralph Barton’s por- 
traits aren’t so good either without the 
Inspiration he seems to get out of me in 
them. But there’s a long intraduction full 
of practically nothing but me. And any- 
way 40,000 people bought the book before 
it was even out, and so it seems that there 
is nothing to really be discouradged about 
as usual. 
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Sometimes 

THE GENERAL’S Rrnc—Selma Lagerlof 
—Doubleday Doran ($2.00). Genius is 
sometimes dependable. Selma Lagerlof, 
ripe with the years and their laurels, can 
still spin a worthy tale of peasant simplici- 
ties and spectral horrors. Dreary and re- 
vengeful, General Loéwenskéld’s ghost 
hovered near the priceless ring that had 
been stolen from his tomb. The unhappy 
thief suffered—his barns burned down, his 
wife was drowned—but he dared not con- 
fess looting a grave, mortal offense. In 
time, the jewel of ill wake passed with its 
spectral guardian through unwitting, but 
nevertheless harassed, owners to the very 
descendants of Loéwenskéld. Far from 
treating his heirs more kindly, the ghostly 
grandsire bedevilled the son of the house 
with a wasting disease. But for a love- 
lorn governess the jewel would never have 
been found, glinting in the woolen tassel 
of a castaway cap. She lays the ghost, and 
saves the son, but all, alas, for his other 
sweetheart. , 


NON-FICTION 
More Page 


THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN—The 
Earlier Life of Walter H. Page—Burton 
J. Hendrick—Houghton Mifflin ($5.00). 
The two-volume life and letters of Walter 
H. Page, Wartime ambassador to England, 
were worthy best sellers. That a third 
volume should now appear, antedating the 
others in subject matter, suggests the fre- 
quent publishing ruse of selling a dull re- 
hash on the strength of the original suc- 
cess. Nothing of the sort is true in this 
case, partly because of Burton Hendrick’s 
studied sense of the dramatic, mostly be- 
cause of the essential fullness of Page’s 
life before he ever thought of ambassador- 
ship. From cub-reporter in St. Joseph, 
Mo., he rose rapidly to New York news- 
paperdom, managed and edited the Forum, 
and later The Atlantic Monthly—“report- 
ing and interpreting American civiliza- 
tion.” In 1900, as co-founder of Double- 
day, Page & Co., he entered into what he 
was content to consider the culmination 
of his career—launching a fleet of maga- 
zines, publishing books, and devoting much 
of his time to the advancement of educa- 
tion in the South. 
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A fresh flowering of genius in 
home decorative treatment has 
come at last to that long neg- 
lected room—the bath. It has 
found its inspiration in the new 
‘ptandard” styled fixtures and 
fittings. In this instance the 


“Templeton” Lavatory is the 


essential factor around which a harmonious dec- 
orative scheme has been developed. It is modeled 
in one-~ iece Genuine V itreous China—with a 
grace 0 ine and form in dressing table effect and 


convenience never before available in a lavatory. 


he 


TEMPLETON 


a new note in 


| ava tory design 


in full color 
you. Mailed 


You will be fascinated by a 
view of this and other new 
*Standatrd” styles in fixtures 
at “Standard” showrooms in 
principal cities, to which you 
are cordially invited. These fix- 


tures are available in black and 


many beautiful color shades 


as well as white. Without waiting you may 
obtain your copy of the new book "Standatd” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. Illustrations 


are replete with suggestions for 


on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. + PITTSBURGH 


The TEMPLETON is modeled and fired in a unit 36 inches long and 20 
inches wide (the largest lavatory of genuine vitreous china ever fired in one 
piece). It is also made 30 inches long by 20 inches 
wide, The price of the larger “‘Templeton ” with 66 
fittings of smooth Chromard is $540.00, not in- 
cluding cost of installation. Other new styled 


tandard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


lavatories as low as $110.00. The Mastercraft Fittings are also exec ited 
in Chromard, the platinum-like, non-tarnishing finish with panels of hand- 


hammered Chromard in natural color, antique or 
green gold Prices on request. Leg shafts of clearest 
crystal, with metal tops of Chromard finish. The 


trademark “Standard” is impressed in every fixture. 








New Way to Get 
FRESH LOBSTER 


Folks, here’s a real seashore treat! Let me send you some 
of the finest lobster you've ever tasted, right out of the 
sea—fresh from the rocky island of Freeport, where the 
best lobster in the world comes from. I immediately pack 
just the crisp, tender, whole-claw and body pieces of solid 
meat—all shells and waste removed—so as to retain all 
the wonderful deep-sea flavor. 








HALF THE COST 


Each package contains all the good meat of two pounds 
of lobster in the shell, and when you figure that lobster 
in the shell costs from 80¢ to $1.00 a pound, you see that 
my lobster really costs much LESS THAN HALF for 


what you actually eat. 


Right from. the | FREE Lobster Sandwich Filling 
fishing hoats | I want you to try my deep-sea lobster at 


| my own expense. And if you act quickly, 
Zz, Yi I'll include FREE a 35¢ can of Lobster 
oO Ou / | Sandwich Filling, my wonderful new 


. _eer aus Thi spread for bread or crackers. 
repare Your Lobster Salad Like This— S _ —_ 
Cutlobster in half-inch cubes. Mix with Send no money-unless you prefer 


a ee ee —— dressing and _ \e Just mail the coupon or a letter and I'll 
geo ci emeslenpscutoeadt; | || send you, prepaid, 6 packages of my fresh 
should be mixed just before serving and | oO ster, and the FREE can of Lobster 
monet kept on ice until the last | Sandwich Filling. Try my lobster and if 
moment. Try it now! not absolutely satisfied send the rest back 
at my expense within 10 
days and you owe me 
. nothing. Otherwise just send 
~ i - $3.95 in full payment. 
ut send no money now “%- ’ 
unless you wish to. Drank 6. faves, 
Just mail the cou- : 
pon below or write. FRANK E. DAVIS, 
Pres., Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 275 Central 
Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


oa = USE THIS COUPON =====<< 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., 275 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Send me, all charges prepaid (east of Kansas) one case 
6 packages of your fresh packed Lobster, each package enough for 2 or 3 
persons, and FREE can of Lobster Sandwich Filling. I will try one 


package, and if not pleased, | will return the rest to you and pay you nothing. 
Otherwise I'll send you $3.95 within 10 days. 








122 ways 
to serve fish 
and seafood ~ 


in thisnew recipe book \"25.--== 
sent free with your lobste ee ae SR NED sos. Gs ns cs vbw Wc news Goa aweanatacuvebessawevavenmweuse® 











